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A GREAT IMPERIAL POLICY? 


I. Economic CONFERENCE—AND AFTER 


Tt is six months since the conclusion of the Imperial Economic 
Conference, and it may be useful to consider the effect of the dis- 
cussions that occurred during that time upon the commercial 
Organisations of Great Britain, and the various criticisms that 
have been levelled at the policy of Imperial Preference. There are 
clear indications that many of the leaders of British commerce and 
lustry are gradually becoming aware of the importance and 
significance of the preferential advantages given by the Dominions 
and certain Crown Colonies to this country. 
_ Prior to the Conference certain special trades were fully con- 
Scious of these benefits, and saw that their interests were fully 
esented to the Governments in the self-governing Dominions. 
must, however, be remembered that the ordinary British 
- * Previous articles on this subject in The Nineteenth Century and After during 
last few months have been ‘ Imperial Preference,’ by the Right Hon. Stanley 
Bruce, Prime Minister of Australia, February 1924, and ‘New Zealand,’ by 
the Right Hon. W. F. Massey, Prime Minister of New Zealand, November 1923. 
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manufacturer or merchant has had little experience of tariffs ; he 
has been brought up and conducted his business in an atmosphere 
which was hostile to the general ideas of Protection. He is 
therefore apt to discount the importance of the preferential advan- 
tages given by the Dominions. He sees the tariff wall only and 
does not readily perceive the large welcoming passage way which 
has been made in that wall in favour of his industry. 

A rapid change is now taking place. Both during and since 
the Conference considerable publicity has been given to the 
tariffs and preferences of the Dominions, and the British manu- 
facturer is finding that the advantages that he enjoys are sub- 
stantial and of great value. It is probable that if any large and 
responsible body, representative of British industry, was asked 
whether it would prefer Australia and New Zealand to adopt a 
completely Free Trade policy, leaving Great Britain to the free 
competition of the world in the Australian markets, or to con- 
tinue their present policy of giving substantial preference to 
British industry, the choice would be in favour of the latter 
alternative. In making this statement it must not be assumed 
that it is suggested that British manufacturers prefer Protection 
to Free Trade in this country, but that they are beginning to 
realise that a country in which fiscal policy is protective, and in 
which substantial preference is given to British goods, may, 
owing to its tariff, be a more favourable market for British enter- 
prise than one in which the products of all countries are admitted 
duty free. 

Evidence of this new realisation of the importance of Dominion 
preferences has been forthcoming from a number of sources. The 
Associated Chambers of Commerce carried, with, I believe, only 
one dissentient, a resolution asking the Government to recom- 
mend to Parliament the implementing of the Economic Confet- 
ence resolutions. 

More significant still was the action of the Chamber of Shipping, 
whose members are generally regarded as staunch adherents to 
Free Trade as a general policy. This Chamber, in concert with 
the Liverpool shipowners, prepared a most ably expressed Free 
Trade memorandum for the President of the Board of Trade 
prior to the Imperial Economic Conference. The annual meeting 
of the Chamber of Shipping was held on February 22, and carried 
unanimously a resolution of a similar nature to that of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce. 

The representatives of the Welsh tinplate industry have 
pointed out the advantages that they enjoy under the Dominion 
preferential tariffs, and have drawn the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the danger of any failure to recognise, and in some degree 
to reciprocate, the attitude of the Dominions. . 
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While these instances indicate that in British industrial and 
commercial circles there is, at last, some realisation of preferential 
benefits, the political Free Trader has not varied. His attitude 
has been well exemplified by a recent letter issued by the North- 
Western Free Trade Union to the Press in the north of England 
and by speeches and articles from such champions of the cause of 
laissez-faire as Lord Beauchamp and Mr. Harold Cox. 

The extreme Free Trader views Imperial Preference thus. He 
holds : 

(x) That the Dominions erect a high tariff barrier against 
British trade, increase the height of the barrier against 
foreign trade, and call the difference a ‘ preference,’ and 
that this ‘ so-called’ preference is a sham and mockery, 
and that the Dominions’ tariffs are a hindrance to 
British trade. 

(2) That a policy of Imperial Preference involves a deliberate 
choice between Empire and foreign trade. At present 
Britain exports a larger value of goods to foreign 
countries than it does to the Empire, and therefore a 
policy of Empire development would decrease British 
trade. 

(3) That in the event of the Empire adopting a general policy 
of Imperial Preference there would be grave danger of 
retaliation from foreign countries. 

(4) That, in the words of the incomparable letter of the 
North-Western Free Trade Union, ‘ Imperial Preference 
cannot be really effective without injuring our friendly 
relations with foreign people and making the British 
Empire to the rest of the world an object of increasing 
dislike.’ 

A careful examination of the facts of the situation will demon: 
strate that not one of these four contentions rests upon solid 
ground, but is the result of @ priori reasoning from the ideal of 
unrestricted competition. 

The Value of the Dominion Preferences.—The four great self- 
governing Dominions, Canada, Australia, South Africa and New 
Zealand, all give in a varying degree advantages under their tariff 
to British produce. The Canadian preference until recently 
averaged a 33} per cent. rebate of duty on British goods, but this 
has recently, in many instances, been increased by an additional 
10 per cent. in recognition of the lifting of the embargo upon 
Canadian store cattle by the British Government. 

Australia prior to 1920 gave a preference averaging 5 per 
cent. on the value of the goods themselves, and in 1920, owing to 
the serious loss of trade that Britain had experienced in conse- 
quence of the war, increased the preference to an average of 12 
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per cent. on the value of 95 per cent. of the goods imported from 
Britain. 
The Dominion of New Zealand gives a preference on most 
dutiable articles, averaging about 12 per cent. ad valorem. 


The Union of South Africa gives a general preference of 3 per 


cent. ad valorem on all dutiable goods. 
As Australia is the largest of the Dominion markets for British 


produce, and as the preferential advantages given by Australia. 


are more substantial than those of any other part of the Empire, 
it is interesting to examine the Australian tariff in particular and 
to observe the effect of these preferences on British trade. For 
this purpose I have taken certain of the more important British 
exports to Australia and traced the influence of our Customs 
tariff upon them. 

Before proceeding to this examination of particular industries 
it is important to realise the purposes for which the Australian 
tariffis framed. Leaving out revenue purposes, which are common 
to all countries, whether protective or not, the Australian Customs 
tariff has a primary and a secondary objective. The primary 
purpose is, of course, to protect Australian industries. Owing to 
the sparse population scattered over a vast continent, and to the 
fact that all Australian manufacturing industries are compara- 
tively young, it has been considered necessary to have protection 
against the more highly industrialised countries of the world and 
also against the lower standards of living of many of these 
countries. 

The secondary objective has been since 1906, when British 
Preference was first introduced in Australia, to assure to 
Britain the greatest possible share of the imports into Australia. 
Opinions may differ as to whether or not the Australian tariff has 
been successful in its primary objective, but a careful study of its 
effect on British trade, as shown in the examples that follow, will 
conclusively demonstrate that it has been markedly successful in 
its secondary object. 

Cotton Piece Goods.—In 1913 Australia purchased from 
Britain 165,000,000 yards, valued at 4,188,000/., this purchase 
representing 83 per cent. of the total import of cotton goods 
into Australia. These goods were favoured by a 5 per cent. 
preference. 

In 1922 Australia purchased 226,000,000 yards, valued at 
11,768,000l., representing 92 per cent. of the total imports of 
cotton piece goods into Australia. 

In 1920, when the Australian tariff was revised, British cottons 
were still admitted duty free, but the Customs tariff against 
cotton goods from all other sources was increased from 5 per cent. 
to I5 per cent. 
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During the war, and more especially during the immediate 

-war years, the cotton textile manufacturers of Japan and 
the United States of America established a strong footing in the 
Australian markets, but since the increase of preference in 1920 
the percentage of British cotton in the total cotton imports has 
risen by nine degrees above the rgr3 figure. 

As Australia has no cotton mills, it is obvious that this parti- 
cular duty is levied purely for the purpose of giving preferential 
treatment to this most important of the British manufacturing 
industries. 

Woollen and Worsted Tissues.—It is a well-known fact that 
Australia possesses the largest and best supplies of raw wool in 
the world, and that ever since federation she has protected her 
wool manufactures. 

In 1913 Australia purchased from Britain 20,000,000 square 
yards of woollen piece goods, valued at 1,800,000/. This repre- 
sented 84°5 per cent. of the total imports of these goods into 
Australia. 

In 1922 the quantity of British woollens sold to Australia 
increased to 22,000,000 square yards, valued at just over 
4,000,000/., representing 97 per cent. of Australia’s total woollen 
purchases. In 1913 the preference given to British woollens over 
those of other nations was 5 per cent. This preference was 
increased in 1920 to 15 per cent. 

Other Textiles —Textile piece goods other than cotton and 
woollen were in 1913 favoured by a 5 per cent. preference, Britain’s 
share of the trade being 67 per cent. The preference was increased 
in 1920 to 15 per cent., and in 1922 Australia purchased 81 per 
cent. of her requirements from Britain. 

China and Earthenware-—In 1913 Britain supplied 66 per 
cent. of the imports under this head and enjoyed a preference of 
5 per cent. On the revision of the tariff in 1920 this preference 
was increased to the high figure of 25 per cent., increasing Britain’s 
share of our trade to 83 per cent., representing a total purchase of 
753,0001. 

Dyes.—Prior to the war Britain only supplied 26 per cent. of 
the dye imports into Australia. During the war the British 
Government requested the Australian Government’s assistance in 
establishing a British dye industry. This request was met by the 
Australian Government refusing to allow the importation of dyes 
from any country except Britain except under licence. The result 
of this policy is shown by the fact that in 1922 82 per cent. of 
Australia’s dyes were imported from Britain, and Australian 
importers who desire to import dyes from foreign countries are 
obliged to obtain a certificate to the effect that no effective British 
substitute is available. ; 
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Paper.—In pre-war years Australia was Britain’s. principal 
market for paper, but during the war, and in the immediate post- 
war years, the Australian market was practically lost to British 
paper manufacturers, in 1919-20 only 4°4 per cent. of news-print 
being derived from Britain. On the earnest representations of 
British paper-makers, the Australian Government afforded a 
special preference of 3/. per ton to the British product, with the 
result that Australia again became Britain’s principal market, 
purchasing a larger value of paper from Britain than the aggregate 
purchases of all foreign countries. 

In 1922 Australia bought 925,000/. of news-print and 202,000), 
of writing paper. In 1923 these figures had increased to 1,887,000), 
for news-print and 255,000/. for writing paper. 

Glass.—In 1913 27 per cent. of Australia’s requirements were 
supplied by the United Kingdom, Belgium supplying 60 per cent. 
The preference afforded prior to 1920 amounted to 3d. per 100 square 
feet. This was increased at that date to 2s. per 100 square feet, 
with the result that in 1922 Australia purchased 359,000/. worth of 
British glass, representing 48 per cent. of her total imports. 

These examples illustrate the way in which the secondary 
objective of the Australian tariff, 7.¢., the preservation to Britain 
of the lion share of her markets, has been carried out. 

The preferences on machinery, chemicals, and other goods 
are, in most instances, equally substantial, and are in a large 
degree the reason why Australia is such a wonderful market for 
many British products. 

In many forms of electrical machinery and other electrical 
goods, in some chemicals, and in many other cases, Australia pur- 
chased in 1922 a larger value from Britain than the aggregate 
purchases of all foreign countries. 

These facts afford a curious comment on the Free Traders’ 
doctrine that Australia has, by her tariff, erected a wall which is 
too high for the British manufacturer to climb. What sort of an 
obstacle is a wall which admits 60,000,000/. worth of British pro- 
duce and manufactures into the markets of Australia, and which 
allows of the Australian people purchasing 11/. worth of British 
goods per head per annum ? 

Clearly the Australian tariff, owing to its preferential arrange- 
ments, is a help, and not a hindrance, to British industry and to 
British employment. 

In the Australian Customs tariff there are a large number of 
instances where duties are levied upon goods from any source 
outside the British Isles while British goods are admitted free. 
Where this practice obtains Britain has, in many instances, been 


enabled to supply from go per cent, fo 100 per cent. of Australia’s 
requirements. 
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It is obvious that a duty which protects no Australian industry 
and brings little or no revenue into the Commonwealth exchequer 
isa duty levied purely for preferential purposes. The most impor- 
tant preferences that fall under this heading are those on cotton 
yarns, cotton piece goods, tinplates, certain chemica!s, electric 
cable, and covered wire and flexible metal tubes. __ 

Anti-dumping Preference Duty.—In addition to this purely 
preferential action under her general tariff, Australia has taken 
other action to defend the British manufacturer from unfair com- 
petition. In 1921 it had. become obvious that the depreciated 
currencies of‘Germany-and other European countries might render 
the substantial increase of preferences which the Australian 
Parliament had accorded the previous year to Britain of little 
effect, and also that the depreciated currencies might endanger 
the protection that was afforded by the tariff to Australian indus- 
tries. The Industries Preservation Act was therefore passed, 
whereby the Australian secondary industries were further pro- 
tected by anti-dumping clauses, and under section 9 of this Act 
the British manufacturer was placed in a position to obtain from 
the Minister of Trade and Customs, upon the advice of the Austra- 
lian Tariff Board, effective protection from this form of com- 
petition. 

If the British manufacturer can demonstrate to the satisfaction 
of the Commonwealth authorities that he is meeting unfair com- 
petition owing to the depreciated currencies of a foreign competitor, 
he can have the difference between the cost in the country of 
origin and the cost in Britain added to the cost of the foreign 
article before the ordinary Customs duty is levied. This anti- 
dumping legislation has, when put into effect, been extraordi- 
narily effective, and this is clearly demonstrated by consideration 
of the German trade with Australia in 1913 and 1922. In 1913 
g per cent. of Australia’s imports were derived from Germany. In 
1922 only 0°44 per cent. came from this source. Compare these 
figures with those obtaining in the Argentine. In 1913 Germany 
did 16°8 per cent. of the Argentine’s import trade, and in 1921 had 
got back, after an almost total cessation during the war, to 9°5 
per cent. of the total imports. 

Empire and Foreign Trade.—The advocates of a deliberate 
policy of Empire development are continuously met by the 
assertion that, while the Empire is undoubtedly important to 
Britain, the foreign trade of this country is more valuable still, 
and that, therefore, any such policy must be detrimental to 
British interests. This view is so strongly held in official Free 
Trade quarters that arrangements have been made for a Free 
Trade exhibit at the British Empire Exhibition to demonstrate 
at Wembley the dependence of Britain upon foreign trade and 
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foreign supplies. This attitude of mind seems to be inspired by 
the idea that there must of necessity be some natural antithesis 
between Empire trade and foreign trade, and that a choice must 
be made between Empire development on the one hand and the 
maintenance of British trade with foreign countries on the 
other. 

Surely this is a fallacy based upon a faulty reading of history, 
Economists who adopt this view must have in mind the empires 
of Spain and Portugal in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
No one in his sober senses proposes to emulate the example of the 
Spanish Empire, with its prohibitions to all foreigners for trade, 
its dogmatic assertions of the Divine right of one nation to the 
wealth of its overseas possessions. Far from Empire development 
being a hindrance to foreign trade, I believe the time has come 
when a deliberate policy of cultivating our own inheritance may 
well be the most essential factor for success in foreign trade. 

The Empire markets are the only markets in which British 
goods are consciously preferred. Compare the share of British 
trade with Japan and the Argentine on the one hand and with 
India and Australia on the other. In 1880 Japan derived 53 per 
cent. of her imports from the United Kingdom ; .in 1922 this 
share had fallen to 12 per cent. In 1890 the Argentine bought 40 
per cent. of her oversea requirements from Britain, in 1921 only 
23 percent. India in 1870 purchased 65 per cent. of her imports 
from Britain, and in 1922 61 per cent. Australia in 1870 derived 
61 per cent. of her requirements from Britain, and in 1922 51°4 
per cent. The old saying that ‘ Trade follows the flag ’ is clearly 
exémplified by these figures. Within the Empire Britain can, 
generally speaking, find sheltered markets ; outside she must face 
the fiercest commercial competition. If, then, Britain pursues a 
policy calculated, firstly, to encourage the component parts of the 
overseas Empire to continue to prefer British goods, to continue, 
either by tariff preferences or by buying preferences, to maintain 
her trade, and, secondly, to develop these markets by migration to 
the Dominions and economic assistance to the Crown Colonies, 
will not such a policy assist British trade with foreign countries? 

Another side of this question is the share of the Empire in the 
British import trade. It is argued that if Britain buys more from 
the Empire she must purchase less from foreign countries, and 
because exports are paid for by imports, thus reduce her foreign 
trade. 

This argument is unsound for various reasons. For instance, 
it assumes a static condition of trade. With increased prosperity 
the British consumption of foodstuffs and raw materials would be 
largely increased, to the great social and economic betterment of 
this country, and thus for many years to come increased produc- 
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tion within the Empire would allow of Britain continuing to 
import from foreign countries as largely as she is now doing. It 
is, however, necessary to realise that in many of the important 
raw materials the world is already faced with a shortage which 
will become acutely evident when the restoration of more normal 
conditions on the Continent allows of the fuller utilisation of the 
industrial equipment of Germany and other nations. In both raw 
wool and raw cotton world supplies have diminished, and the 
British textile industry is faced with the most serious problems, 
which must be met by stimulating to the greatest possible extent 
supplies from within the Empire. 

If we suppose that at some future date Empire production had 
so increased as to render Britain less dependent upon supplies 
from foreign countries, would this necessarily involve any loss of 
exports to foreign countries? If British industry had taken full 
advantage of the increase of sheltered markets within the Empire, 
Britain would be able to compete more efficiently for foreign 
orders and, as was undoubtedly the case with pre-war Germany, 
use the favourable balance of exports over imports in foreign 
markets to establish credits in the form of investments which 
would rectify the balance of trade with invisible imports in the 
shape of dividends. This surely is the favourite doctrine of the 
‘triangle of trade.’ 

The idea of a self-contained Empire is fortunately one which is 
extremely difficult to achieve. There are but few Empire enthu- 
siasts who even desire any such development. The advocates of 
a deliberate economic policy for the Empire are inspired by a far 
less sordid ideal, namely, to render Britain and the Empire less 
dangerously dependent upon foreign supplies and to increase the 
importance of markets where British products will be sheltered 
from the unfair competition of lower wages, depreciated currency, 
or deliberate dumping. 

Foreign Retaliation.—It has been frequently asserted that any 
development of a policy of Imperial Preference by Great Britain 
would lead to retaliation on the part of foreign countries and thus 
reduce the available markets for British produce. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, speaking in the House of Commons in 1919, rightly 
said that no foreign country would have any ground for retaliation, 
and that if any such action was taken it would be due to the 
continuous suggestions of the adherents of the policy of unre- 
stricted competition. 

Mr. Bruce in his opening speech at the Imperial Economic 
Conference, and again in an article in the February number of 
this Review, drew attention to the preferential policies of the 
foreign Powers with colonial possessions, and showed that as the 
United States of America, Japan, France, Spain, Italy, and Por- 
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tugal all: practise colonial preference to a much greater degree 
than anything that is contemplated in this country, no one of 
these Powers could raise an objection if Britain followed in a 
lesser degree their example. The New York Press, commenting 
upon Mr. Bruce’s statement, said: that the Australian Prime . 
Minister had done well. to draw attention to the fact that the 
United States of America practised colonial preference to the 
extent of up to 100 per cent. discrimination in her own and in her 
colonial markets against foreigners, because this fact must arrest 
at its inception any tendency to press for retaliation. 

There are, of course, the lesser countries who have no colonial 
possessions to be considered. They have protective systems of 
their own, and are ready to negotiate reciprocal Customs treaties, 
What measures of retaliation are open to them beyond what they 
have done already to limit British trade? If in some small 
instances retaliation should occur, would not the certain gain more 
than compensate for possible loss ? 

In the parliamentary debate on the Preference proposals of 
the Imperial Economic Conference the question of preference on 
currants will arise, and the possibility of some loss of Greek trade 
will be urged against the proposal. 

Greece, with a population of 7,000,000 people, in 1922 pur- 
chased 3,700,000/. worth of British produce, or Ios. per head, of 
which 962,000/. were represented by cotton textiles ; Australia, 
with 5,600,000 people, in the same year bought 60,400,000/. worth 
from Britain, or 10/. 19s. per head, 11,700,000/. being cotton piece 
goods. 

If the 15 per cent. ad valorem preference on cottons afforded 
to Britain by Australia only increases the British share of the 
Australian cotton goods market by 10 per cent. (a most conser- 
vative estimate), it is of more importance than the whole value of 
the Greek cotton purchases. The full settlement of the Murray 
Valley, which is in its initial stages dependent upon the preference 
proposals on dried fruit, canned fruit and wine, would, on the 1922 
Australian per capita purchases of British goods, cause this one 
district to become a market of double the value to Britain as 
compared to the total purchases of Greece in 1922. 

The Empire's Foreign Relations.—Mention was made at the 
commencement of this article of the letter issued by the North- 
West Free Trade Union, and of the assertion it contained that 
Imperial Preference would injure the ‘ friendly relations of the 
British Empire and render the Empire an object of increasing 
dislike to the peoples of the world.’ This is an assertion which 
any representative of the Dominions must unhesitatingly combat 
and would be justified in strongly resenting. _ 

The Dominions have for over twenty years pursued the policy 
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which this letter condemns. During this period they have deli- 
berately tried to make their markets of easier access to the British 
manufacturer than to any other, and they are not aware that this 
action has caused any ill feeling on the part of foreign nations. If 
the Free Trade Union’s contention is a just one, should not the 
Foreign Office immediately request the Dominions and Crown 
Colonies to abolish this pernicious system of giving special advan- 
tages to Britain for fear of danger to the world’s peace? Even to 
suggest this appears ridiculous. 

Like al] the other criticisms that have already been dealt with, 
this impossible suggestion rests not upon evidence, but upon @ 
priori reasoning, and has no foundation in fact. Great Britain 
may find the largest common measure of economic security under 
Free Trade, just as most other nations find it under Protection, 
but it is absurd to contend that any departure by Britain trom 
the policy otf laissez-faire would cause the Empire to be an object 
of ‘ increasing dislike.’ 

There is one further point which requires consideration at the 
present time. Many people who have great sympathy with the 
general ideals of Empire development regard the preposed pre- 
ferences as being purely for the benefit of the overseas Empire. 
They consider the difficulties of this country, the grave condition 
of unemployment, the depression in many trades, and they come 
to the conclusion that giving preferences to the Dominions is a 
luxury which post-war Britain cannot afford. 

If this view was correct, it would be entitled to every sym- 
pathy, because the Dominions, so far as the average of their citizens 
are concerned, are more prosperous than the mother country, 
and therefore the British statesman is fully entitled to place the 
immediate necessities of Britain before the development of the 
Empire. A full consideration of the facts of the case will, however, 
convince the impartial observer of— 

(1) The relative importance of Empire markets ; 

(2) The value to British trade of the Dominion preferences ; 

(3) The importance of migration to the Dominions so as to 

create the new markets so urgently required by British 
industry. 

The acceptance by Britain of the proposed preferences will be 
interpreted in the Dominions as an indication that their efforts 
to assist British trade are appreciated, and this will create the 
proper atmosphere for the continuance and, in some cases per 
haps, the extension of the benefits at present enjoyed under the 
preferential systems of the Dominions and the West Indies. More 
important still will be the effect upon migration. Every individual 
settler in the Dominions means a new market for British goods. 
A family of man, wife, and three children settled in Australia 
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means a market worth over 5o/. a year to British trade ; the same 
family if settled in New Zealand in 1923 would have purchased 
82/1. 10s. of British goods, about thirty-three times as much as the 
same family would have bought from Britain had it settled in the 
United States. Is it not obvious that, important as the proposals » 
may be to the Empire, they are still more important to Britain, 
and is not an orderly policy of Empire development Britain’s 
surest road to renewed prosperity ? 
JosEPH Cook. 





A GREAT IMPERIAL POLICY 


II. THE FREE TRADERS’ OBJECTIONS 


Mr. Bruce in his article in the February issue of The Nineteenth 
Century and After makes a further appeal for ‘Imperial Pre- 
ference,’ in continuation of his speeches at the Imperial Conference 
and elsewhere. 

He begins by the assertion that— 


the long-sighted vision of British statesmen of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries so directed and controlled both the industries of Britain 
and the commerce between Britain and her overseas possessions as to build 
up Britain’s industrial strength, to establish a mercantile marine, and thus 
to assure the future greatness of these wonderful islands. Ships, colonies 
and commerce are the foundations upon which the present greatness of 
Britain and of the British Empire has been built. 


This statement is singularly contrary to historical fact. The 
British colonial policy throughout the eighteenth century, before 
which period our colonies were of trifling importance, was based 
on the idea that colonies were to be encouraged and developed 
entirely for the benefit of the mother-country. This principle 
was emphatically enforced by Spain from the beginning, till, in 
the early part of last century, Spain lost practically all its overseas 
dominions. Colbert adopted the same principle in France, and 
the first of a long series of British Acts of Parliament limiting 
the right of navigation to British and colonial shipping was 
passed in 1650. This limitation was extended by the Navigation 
Act of 1660, and it is unnecessary to accumulate illustrations of 
this policy throughout the eighteenth century. One of the 
prominent articles in the Peace of Utrecht was the right of Britain 
to the slave trade to supply our colonies with slaves. The same 
policy of monopoly and domination was illustrated by our legisla- 
tion for Irish trade, and, not to labour the matter with more 
detail, it is well known that our policy, described by Mr. Bruce 
as far-sighted, led to the American war and the independence of 
the United States. We and the world have not lost even eco- 
nomically by this emancipation from political union, for the 
growth of the United States, in spite of their protective policy, 
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has led to an immense development of their international trade, 
and thereby to the enrichment of the countries with which they 
do business. 

The great industrial, commercial and economic growth of this 
country dates mainly from the time of the Napoleonic war. What 
is sometimes spoken of as the industrial revolution, which led 
largely to the substitution of wholesale factory production 
instead of industries ona small scale, began with the reign of 
George III., and was mainly due to the application of steam to 
industry. Steam navigation and railways stimulated the move- 
ment, and the early development of British coal-fields gave us a 
start in the trade of the world. But even in 1801, when the first 
census was taken, the population of Great Britain was under 
II,000,000, 

It is unnecessary to give details illustrating the immense 

growth both in population and in wealth of this country from 
1801 to 1921, and, of course, Free Trade is not the only cause of 
this progress. For one thing, a Free Trade policy only began to 
make itself felt when Sir Robert Peel came into office in 1842, 
and many other causes helped our economic advance. The 
improvement in ocean steam navigation, by largely reducing 
freights, brought the products of the world, even of the anti- 
podes, to our door. Cold storage has put on our markets meat, 
fruit, butter, eggs, and other commodities. Ocean telegraphy 
has quickened the mercantile activity of the world. The develop- 
ment of banks has mobilised the savings of the nations, In 
short, every advance, scientific, economic and political, has 
co-operated. There is no more a ‘key’ principle or idea in 
commerce than there is a ‘ key ’ industry in national production ; 
most final products are the result of the co-operation of many 
‘activities, and though the inventions and improvements which 
have increased the wealth of the world are not the monopoly of 
any favoured nation, the would-be monopolists of Protection 
gained by the increased activity and power of production of those 
whom they treat as rivals, if not enemies, instead of considering 
them as they really are, co-operating in the material enrichment 
of the world. Mr. Bruce, in advocating a policy of Protection, 
is clearly under the impression that the prosperity of a country 
depends largely on its advantageous position as a seller, and that 
as buyers we are conferring a benefit on those who sell to us, 
and that we ought to get some further advantage on account of 
our willingness to buy. 

He thinks, erroneously, that this country adopted a Free 
Trade policy in the expectation that other countries would follow 
our example, and that, if they did not, our policy of free imports 
and of duties levied only for revenue was a mistake and should 
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be abandoned. No doubt the advocates of Free Trade hoped 
that a policy so advantageous would recommend itself to foreign 
legislatures. But Sir Robert Peel proclaimed that the right way 
to fight Protection abroad was by free imports here, and Free 
Traders have never admitted that their policy could not be 
justified unless the world followed our example. 

Mr. Bruce seems to think that our producers are in danger 
from unrestricted competition from underpaid labour, depre- 
ciated currencies and dumping, and that this danger will lead to 
irritation and hatred of our foreign rivals, and he sums up (p. 158) 
that the ideals of Cobden and Bright have failed because we have 
been unable to induce other nations to subscribe to them ; and he 
goes on to say : 

Must we not now face the fact of their failure and find a new way to 
promote the world’s trade and the maintenance of the world’s peace ? 


He adds that to him ‘the path seems clearly marked along 
the lines of Empire development and closer Imperial trade 
relations.’ He adds: ‘ This does not necessarily involve Protec- 
tion and Preference,’ but he does not indicate any other method, 
and as he starts from the assumption of the failure of the Free 
Trade policy, it is clear that the remedy involves the abandon- 
ment of the policy which he says has failed. He lays down four 


propositions, which he seeks to establish : 


(1) Britain’s need for developing new markets. 

(2) The present and potential value of the Empire as a 
market, '’ 

3. Britain’s need of the Empire as a source of foodstuffs 
and raw materials, 

4. The value of the preferential advantages given by the 
Dominions to Britain. 


It is clear that Mr. Bruce, by asking for new markets, means 
markets where we shall sell, not where we shall buy. The object 
of selling is to get paid ; that is, exports are of no use unless they 
enable us to obtain imports, not necessarily directly from the 
country to which we export, but largely by the adjustment of the 
purchaser’s debt through his claims in other countries, which, 
through the clearing house of the world (mainly London), consign 
to us goods which we need, and which the original purchasers 
from us do not need. 

If we examine the overseas trade of Britain we shall see that 
‘what we mainly require is foodstuffs and raw materials, including 
in the latter much which is entered in our Board of Trade returns 
as ‘manufactured.’ Thus in 1922 we imported 1,003,000,000/., 
of which nearly 472,000,000/. were food and tobacco, 298,000,0001. 
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raw materials, and of the remaining 230,000,000/. classified as 
‘ manufactured,’ fully 83,000,000/. should be reckoned as raw 
materials, leaving 147,000,000/. of manufactured goods. Of 
manufactures which are really raw materials the following are 
the principal : 
Petroleum . . . . . + 36,000,000 
Non-ferrous metals 5 : nN + 15,000,000 . 


Paper f ° é ‘ - + 12,000,000 
Leather . : ‘ “ 11,000,000 


In 1913 we imported 577,000,000/., of which 214,000,000/. were 
for food and tobacco, 190,000,000/, raw materials; and of 
170,000,000/. entered as ‘ manufactured ’ we have : 

4 
Petroleum . ‘ : . : 7,000,000 
Non-ferous metals 3 é é - 28,000,000 
Leather $ 7 " + 10.4,000,000 


leaving at most 118,000,000/. of what may possibly be treated as 
manufactures. The volume of our imports of manufactured 
articles has fallen off considerably since the war. This is not 
surprising, as Germany, before the war, was our principal source 
of manufactured imports, and in 1913 she sent us 56,000,000). 
classed as ‘ manufactures’; of these less than 5,000,000/. should 
be classed as ‘raw materials,’ leaving about 51,000,000/. manu- 
factured. In 1922 she sent us under 25,000,000/. classified as 
‘manufactured,’ from which should be deducted less than 
1°8,000,0001., leaving about 23,000,000/. of manufactured imports, 
a falling off of 48,000,000/. 

If we consider our exports, of which Mr. Bruce is contemplating 
the expansion under the head of new markets, we may compare 
1922 with 1913 either as to value or as to volume. As to our 
cotton trade, our exports have fallen off in volume by 40 per cent. 
In value they have increased by 50 per cent., from 126,000,0001. 
to 187,000,000/., in 1922. In woollens and worsteds our exports 
have gone up in value from 36,000,000/. to 63,000,000/., or 75 per 
cent., in 1923. In volume our imports of wool have decreased 
from 1913 to 1922 by 9 percent. In machinery our exports have 
gone up in value from 34,000,000/. in 1913 to 52,000,000/. in 1922, 
an increase of 53 per cent. 

This growth of our external trade, the result of a Free Trade 
policy, cannot be considered as our permanent possession. Our 
great advantages, apart from the energy and intelligence of our 
people, have thus far been— 


1. That we were the first to adopt and apply our active 
industrial and commercial policy. 
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2. That, as the growth of organised industry depends largely 
on coal as the cheapest and most effective force, our rich coal- 
fields within easy reach of our centres of manufacturing activity, 
which, in fact, draw manufacturing activity to their neighbour- 
hood, gave us a great advantage. 

3. That our island and geographical position, moored at the 
door of continental Europe, and with the maritime habits the 
consequence of our insular position, also helped our development. 

4. That Free Trade helped these natural advantages, and gave 
us the lead in the world’s commerce. 

But some of these advantages are transitory. The world in 
its more active centres has become industrialised, and is as quick 
as we to compete for the world’s trade. In some respects we have 
depended too much on the rule of thumb and relied rather on 
practical experience than on theory and basing our industry on 
scientific methods. No doubt, before the war the Germans were 
pressing us hard, and possibly in some respects outstripping us in 
this respect, and now the United States are challenging our skill 
and commercial activity. 

The great development of electricity as a source of power, and 
the substitution of water for coal as the generator of this power, 
brings into the field of trade those countries whose want of coal 
was a serious drawback. The substitution of oil fuel for coal 
takes from our merchant shipping an important element in its 
supremacy, and further improvements through internal combus- 
tion engines may also scrap a good deal of our plant. In short, no 
one can foresee what the applications of science to industry may 
be, and how far these applications may equalise our chances 
or even put us at a disadvantage. The Thomas Gilchrist process 
invented here, but soon the possession of the world, was the cause 
of the great revolution of the basic process which made German 
ore fully available for iron and steel, and led to the immense 
development of the German iron and steel industry. No tariff 
legislation will protect us from world improvements and world 
changes, and so long as we try to be the workshop of the world, 
which is the condition on which we maintain a population of over 
40,000,000, we must rely solely on our ability to compete with 
others in the markets of the world. If our industrial population 
fell off by 15,000,000 or 20,000,000 we might be more self-contained 
and more independent of oversea markets. As it is, we have to 
import 85 per cent. of the total imports needed to feed the 
workmen and produce the articles which pay for these imports 
and maintain our people. 

But to imagine, as Mr. Bruce does, that by restricting the 
number of those with whom we deal, which must be the effect of 
trying to divert our trade with the whole world, to a trade which, 
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as Mr. Bruce clearly shows by his speeches and articles, is mainly 
interested in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Canada, 
with a white population of about 17,000,000 people, is a hallucina- 
tion which hardly needs to be refuted. As a matter of fact, 
British India, which has dissociated itself from Mr. Bruce’s policy 
of Imperial Preference, did a trade with us in 1922 of about 
141,000,000/., as compared with Australia’s 125,000,000/. There 
is no doubt that the activity of the population of our dominions, 
coupled with the vast undeveloped resources of their territories, 
makes them valuable auxiliaries in our world trade both as buyers 
and sellers, but that is no reason why we should seek to restrict 
our trade with the rest of the world in order possibly to do a 
larger business with them. We rejoice at their expansion, and 
welcome their products on equal terms in our open market. We 
give them many advantages. Our money market has been open 
to them, and the goodwill of our capitalists and our natural 
confidence in these vigorous offshoots has made it easy for them 
to come here and finance their undertakings. But why should 
Mr. Bruce and those other colonial Premiers who support his views 
imagine that we should be inclined to do for the Dominions what 
we decline to do for our own industries? Our policy has been 
for nearly eighty years that the British manufacturer must rely 
in competition with other countries on the excellence and cheap- 
ness of his own products, and we decline to levy a tax on our 
consumers and to increase the cost of the articles they buy in 
order to levy a contribution upon them to subsidise industries 
which could not compete with other countries in an open 
market. 

Mr. Bruce in his speech to the Imperial Conference, reported 
in The Times of October 10, 1923, dwelt on the fact that in 
addition to a preference on British goods amounting, according 
to him, to 7,000,000/., we had further protected our trade by 
anti-dumping legislation aimed at countries with depreciated 
currency. It would be well if Mr. Bruce would explain more 
fully the value of this legislation. According to the latest published 
returns of Australian imports for 1921-22, the total imports were 
103,000,000/. Of these in order of importance were the imports 
from the United Kingdom, the United States, British India, Japan, 
Dutch East India and Canada. From these countries, none of 
them with a depreciated currency, there came nearly 84 per cent. 
of the total imports of all the countries sending not less, at the 
lowest, than 1 per cent. of the total imports. France alone, with 
a currency at that time of about half its sterling value, sent 
2,700,0001., or 2°6 per cent. of the total Australian imports, being 
seventh in order of importance, and after France came Switzer- 
land, New Zealand, Sweden and Ceylon, all countries with stable 
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currencies. The remaining countries sent in all just over 10 per 
cent. of all the imports to Australia. 

If we examine the principal exports from Great Britain to 
Australia and the principal imports, we find under the head of 
apparel, etc., Class IX. of the Australian returns of oversea trade, 
that the total imports were 32,511,000/., headed ‘ Apparel Textiles 
and Manufactured Fibres.’ Of these imports the United Kingdom 
took the vast preponderance with 21,790,000/., or more than 
two-thirds ; Japan came next with 3,770,000/.; then the United 
States of America with 1,518,000/.; France with 1,357,000. ; 
Switzerland, 1,280,000/. 

There seems no opening here for a country with depreciated 
currency to capture the trade unless excluded by legislation. 

The next class in importance among Australian imports is 
Class XIV., ‘Machinery and other Manufactures of Metal,’ 
amounting to 22,525,000/. Here are the imports from various 
countries in the order of their importance : 


£ Per cent. 
United Kingdom . ‘ . 32500000 °°. 55 
United States of America ; 7,238,000 .. 32 
Canada - P $ 1,445,000 .. 6 
France é A : ° 335,000 .. I'5 
Belgium . ° : . 326,000... 1°4 
Sweden : ‘ ° . 156,000... 6 


It is evident here that there is no serious competition from 
France and Belgium, the two countries with depreciated cur- 
rencies, the three leading countries, United Kingdom, United 
States of America, and Canada, having 93 per cent. of the whole 
imports. 

If we examine the imports to Australia for 1913, the year 
before the war, we find that they were nearly 80,000,000/, 
Of these 41,000,000/. was the product of the United Kingdom, 
or 5I per cent.; from the United States of America, nearly 
11,000,000/., or nearly 14 per cent.; India, over 3,000,0001., 
or about 3°8 per cent.; Germany, 7,000,000/., or over 8 per 
cent.; New Zealand and France, about 2,200,000/., or about 
27 per cent.; Japan, under 1,000,000/., or less than 1-3 per 
cent.; Canada and Ceylon, about the same; Switzerland, about 
I-4 per cent. 

Thus we see that in the period during and since the war 
Germany has practically disappeared, and the other leading 
countries have not varied much in their percentages of trade, 
except that Japan, Canada, and the Dutch East Indies have made 
a substantial advance, and that New Zealand has fallen off. But 


France has not improved her position as an exporter with her 
UuU2 
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seriously depreciated currency. No doubt the substantial trade 
with Australia has fallen off, as prices are now quite 50 per cent, 
higher than in 1913, and, therefore, our trade of 1921-22 should 
be valued at 120,000,000/., instead of 103,000,000/., if it is to main- 
tain the volume of 1973. 

It would be interesting if Mr. Bruce would tell us what are the 
tempting offers of preferential trade which he says he is receiving, 
but which from his Imperial patriotism he rejects for thé present, 
But he apparently warns us that unless we respond to his advances 
he is prepared to look elsewhere for commercial advantages. 

At this moment negotiations are going on between Australia 
and Canada, but according to recent reports they are not very 
promising. , 

Mr. Bruce urges us to give a preference to Australian dried 
fruits in order to maintain a population of 750,000 on 2,000,000 
acres in the Murray Valley. He calculates that their popula- 
tion, which we are to help to call into being, will be able to take 
8,000,0001. a year of British goods. The people of Australia 
take at present about 20/. a head of imports, of which ro/. come 
from Great Britain. It is rather a sanguine estimate to assume 
that their new population will make a living such as to attract 
Australians or possible immigrants on holdings of less than 
3 acres a head, or taking five to a family holding, of less than 
15 acres. 

Mr. Bruce elaborated this Murray Valley project more fully 
in his speech to the Imperial Conference. 

He told us that in 1914 the Murray Valley produced 12,000 
tons of dried fruit, of which Australia took 80 per cent., and 
20 per cent. was exported, that is, 2,400 tons of dried fruit, but 
he contemplates with the development of the scheme it will be 
needful to export 80 per cent. of the products. As Australia will 
probably still take at least as much as before, that is, 9600 tons; 
he looks for an export of four times that amount, or nearly 
40,000 tons. He also hopes for a large development of the canned 
fruit trade, of which he tells us it produces 300,000 cases and 
export 150,000 cases. But in 1926-27 he expects to export not 
half, but four-fifths, of the product ; that is, if Australia can still 
take 150,000 cases, the whole production will have to be 750,000 
cases, in order that the 150,000 cases still retained in Australia 
may leave four-fifths of the total product for exportation ; as a 
matter of fact, we imported in 1923 about 110,000 tons of dried 
fruits, of which less than gooo tons came from Australia. As 
to canned and other preserved fruit, our total imports in 1922 
were less than 35,000 tons, of which about 1,000 tons came from 
Australia. Our chief sources of supply for dried fruit were— 
currants, 52,000 tons (48,000 tons from Greece, 4,000 tons from 
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Australia) ; raisins, 59,000 tons (principal supply, 18,000 tons 
from the United States of America, 4500 tons from Australia). 
Thus, before Mr. Bruce can give effect to his magnificent schemes 
in the Murray Valley, which, however, would have to be subjected 
to a rigorous examination, he would have to show (1) whether an 
increased price would not reduce, instead of increase, the con- 
sumption here, and a preferential duty must increase the price ; 
(2) whether Mr. Bruce hopes to substitute Australia for the 
countries which now dominate the dried fruit trade; (3) what 
likelihood there is that the United Kingdom will take the 40,000 
tons which Australia hopes to ship, instead of the gooo tons 
which it ships to us at present. 

Mr. Bruce clamours loudly for a preference for his dried fruit, 
but let him be reminded that the United Kingdom is already his 
principal market. In 1922 Australia exported less than 12,000 
tons of dried fruit, and of this about four-fifths came to this 
country, and most of the remainder went to New Zealand. 

The whole value of the exports of Australian dried fruits in 
1922 was under 1,000,000/. If this product and export was 
increased fourfold, the gross value would be under 4,000,0001. 
Of course, the profit would be much less, but if we put it at 
20 per cent., that would give an income from this developed 
cultivation of 800,000/., a little over 1/. a head for all the con- 
templated settlers. 

We have heard of the satirist who represented the Mussulman 
trader as proclaiming, ‘In the name of the Prophet, figs.’ Mr. 
Bruce proclaims, ‘In the name of the Empire, dried fruits.’ 

But the history of Australian development shows little 
tendency to the development of agriculture ; on the contrary, the 
activity of the wage-earners and of the trade unions has led to the 
development of urban industry under the high protective tariff 
and to the concentration of the population in the large towns, 
so that in a country with vast undeveloped agricultural resources 
the tendency is to the continuous increase of the capitals. So far 
from encouraging agriculture, we have seen the State of Queens- 
land break its contract with the lessees of sheep runs, and the 
Commonwealth Government is continually approaching to State 
handling of industries, how disastrously was shown lately in 
its Commonwealth shipping venture. Last autumn the fruit- 
growers protested that they did not want Protection, but to be 
liberated from hostile Protection by the taxing of sugar which 
they needed for preserving their fruit crops. The duty on sugar, 
imposed for the benefit of the Queensland sugar planters, is by 
the returns of 1922 6 per cent. 

Mr. Bruce puts as the first of our needs the development of 
new markets, but with all his preferential tariffs, the benefit of 
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which he puts at 7,000,000/, its operation is strongly protective | 
for the Australian producer. This would not be denied by | 
Australian politicians. We should greatly prefer a moderate’ 


tariff not exceeding ro per cent. all round, with no preference, 
to a tariff where our goods are charged duties amounting some- 
times to 40 per cent. I find on p. 441 of the Commonwealth 
Reiurn of Overseas Trade for 1921-22 that of ad valorem duties 
levied cn 19,463,000/, under the preferential tariff, nearly 
13,000,000/. paid duties of not less than 25 per cent., and only. 
3,500,000/. paid duties not exceeding 10 per cent. Such a tariff 
can hardly be described as one tending to develop new markets 
for Great Britain. 

It is not to be wished that the oversea trade of Australia 
should tend to be concentrated on the United Kingdom. In 
fact, as the Dominions grow they will find an advantage in 
developing their direct trade with other countries, and this is 
already pre-eminently the case in Canada, where the direct 
trade with the United States is far larger than the direct trade 
with the United Kingdom. 

In Australia this tendency is developing on the two most 
important of its exports, wheat and wheat flour and wool. These 
two items—wheat and wheat flour, over 34,000,000/.; wool, 
47,000,000/.—account for 79,000,000/., or more than three-fourths 
of all Australian exports. Of wheat and wheat flour less than 
two-fifths came to Britain, more than three-fifths to other coun- 
tries. Of wool less than half came to Britain, more than half 
went to other countries. 

Mr. Bruce complains that Australia is in danger of losing its 
meat trade with Britain, and suggests ‘ stabilising the prices of 
meat and of wheat.’ I am afraid this means securing a higher 
price to the producer at the expense of the consumer. Why 


Mr. Bruce should meddle with the wheat trade, which is widely. 


distributed, I do not see ; as to meat, of a total export of about 
4,800,0001. 4,400,000/., or 90 per cent., came to Britain; surely 
there is no need to disturb a trade while we are practically the 
sole customers. 

When Mr. Bruce seeks legislatively to interfere with the 
course of trade it may be pointed out that there is room for 
Australia to bestir itself. We may ask, Why did the relatively 
small colony of New Zealand send us in 1922 over 9,000,0001. 
worth of butter and Australia less than 7,000,000/.? Why did 
Australia send us 1,200,000/. of frozen mutton and New Zealand 
4,500,0001.? Mr. Bruce said nothing in his speech or his article 
about fresh fruit. Australian apples are an import which has 
grown enormously in the last ten years, and certainly the Southern 
Hemisphere has the most liberal protection for fresh fruit by the 
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alternations of the seasons and its summer taking the place of our 
winter. 

Mr. Bruce in his article puts No. 3 of his desiderata ‘ Britain's 
need of the Empire as a source of foodstuffs and raw materials.’ 
Does he mean by this that we ought to tax foreign foodstuffs 
and raw materials so as to stimulate the Dominions? He says 
he will confine himself to wool and cotton. All that can be 
gathered from his article is that to have wool we must have 
sheep, to have sheep we must have cattle, to have Dominion 
cattle we must have satisfactory markets for beef. Mr. Bruce 
does not tell us why Australia fails to supply our market with 
beef, while Argentina and Uruguay send such large quantities. 
If Australia could send us good chilled beef as Argentina does 
in such increasing quantities, there is an open market here. 
Possibly the longer sea voyage is an obstacle. But, whatever 
the reason, Australia, with its vast area, much of it fertile and 
suitable, does not take a leading position in the supply of beef, 
this is a matter for Australians to tackle, and Mr. Bruce has no 
right to come here with enigmatic suggestions, which, if they mean 
anything, mean some form of preference for Australian meat. 
Whether his order of progress from imported meat to the supply 
of wool is correct or not must remain unproved. It is a little 
like the nursery rhyme of the pig that would not get over the 
stile. 

As to cotton, Mr. Bruce contents himself with saying that 
there is a shortage of cotton in the United States of America, and 
that within the Empire there are millions of acres upon which 
cotton can be satisfactorily grown, particularly in Africa and 
Australia. All we can say is, ‘ Let them grow it, and we shall be 
glad to buy it.’ There are also millions of acres in Brazil 
where cotton not only can be satisfactorily grown, but s satis- 
factorily grown, and Lancashire will welcome good cotton from 
whichever part of the world it comes. As many areas as widely 
distributed as possible are the desiderata for the consumers of 
cotton. We do not wish to be dependent mainly on the United 
States for cotton, nor mainly on Australia for wool ; our interest 
is to have as many competing producers as possible for all our 
wants. 

Mr. Bruce closes his article with words of warning which 
sound almost like a threat. His intimation that if we decline 
Imperial Preference the Dominions can turn to other countries 
which have already made overtures has already been noticed. 
Australia has no difficulty in selling its wheat and its wool, which 
are 80 per cent. of all its exports. Its meat and butter, which 
amount to nearly 13,000,000/., are nearly all now sent here in an 
open market. Does Mr. Bruce think that on the remaining 
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small items he is likely to get a greatly increased demand from 
other countries, and what is the price he is prepared to pay? 
When he has presented his scheme to the Parliament of Australia 
and got its assent and the assent of the anonymous nations 
which are alleged to be anxious for a deal, it will be time for us 
to consider whether there is anything in his proposals which would 
be of any weight towards modifying our settled policy. 

One word on a point that seems to impress Mr. Bruce greatly, 
He attaches more importance to fully manufactured goods as 
exports than to re-exports or exports of raw material, or articles 
on which not much manufacturing labour has been expended; 
as to re-exports, we should not have them to sell to Australia 
unless we had bought them with exports to the country from 
which they came. In 1922 we re-exported to Australia over 
5,000,000/. worth of foreign merchandise. The largest item was 
various kinds of silks, aggregating nearly 2,500,000l. ; the total 
re-exports of foreign silks were 4,400,000/. Thus Australia took 
more than half our total re-export of silk. The tables of British 
trade do not state from what countries these goods were re- 
exported, but anyhow they must represent British goods and 
British labour expended in procuring them. 

Mr. Bruce’s next proposition is that fully manufactured goods 
represent more British labour than raw materials. As an illus- 
tration Mr. Bruce takes our exports to Australia of cotton piece 
goods and woollen tissues. In 1922 we exported to Australia 
I1,700,000/. of cotton piece goods ; we also exported 2,800,000). 
of other cotton goods. But these cottons included in their price 
the raw material of foreign importation, and British labour is 
only concerned with the difference between the cost of the raw 
material and the cost of the finished article, and the shipping 
charges to Australia. We have no recent figures as to the relation 
of the initial cost of the raw cotton compared with the final cost - 
of the finished article. The Census of Production for 1907 put the 
total cost of the cotton output at 174,000,000/., and the cost of 
the materials at 128,000,000/., which would give the proportion 
as 74 per cent. materials and 36 per cent. labour. Whatever may 
be the correct figure, it may be assumed that at least half 
of the 14,000,000/. of cotton goods exported from Britain to 
Australia has no relation to British labour or to British unem- 
ployment. On the other hand, if we take an article such as 
coal, which, though not important in the case of Australia, is very 
important in the general trade of Britain, we exported in 1923 
very nearly 100,000,000/. worth, and this was almost entirely 
expended on British labour, either immediately in colliers’ wages 
or indirectly in transport charges and in interest on the cost of 
equipping the coal mines, which again is very largely a matter of 
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wages, either direct or to the makers of machinery, etc. Mr. 
Bruce will easily understand in the case of wool, of which Britain 
imported in 1922, including mohair, over 60,000,000/. worth, 
that this sum, which enters into the cost of all woollen goods, 
is not employed in setting workmen here to work, but has been 
expended in promoting the industry of the wool-producing 
countries, and 27,000,000/. of this expenditure on raw wool went 
to Australia. 
SHEFFIELD. 
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THE CONSERVATIVE FAITH 


It was the Westminster Harlequinade—the bye-election necessi- 
tated by the death of a quiet, judicious old member who was liked 
and trusted by all sorts and conditions of electors in a constituency 
which is an epitome of England—that prompted the writing of this 
dissertation. I am a person of the very slightest political conse- 
quence ; indeed, it is only at the time of a General Election that 
local politicians remember my existence and send me supplies of 
printed matter (you cannot call it literature) in order to enlighten 
and strengthen my dark and decrepit mind and, when the day of 
days arrives, despatch an effusively-decorated motor car round to 
my door to transport me to the nearest polling station. I am, 
to use Disraeli’s phrase, a sort of a brute vote, and there are 
myriads like me up and down this busy old country. We are 
simple souls, dumb and rather hard of hearing: we are not moved 
by ‘ great speeches’ (even Mr. Lloyd George could never break on 
us the hwyl of his eloquence), and when we have to decide as to the 
bestowal of our votes we have an awkward habit of looking into 
the characters of rival candidates, just as we do when it is a 
question of choosing business associates. We may seem like 
ruminating cattle to the politicians who are described as ‘ brilliant’ 
by the organs of the great journalistic impresarios, but nobody 
has ever yet succeeded in buying us on the hoof or in stampeding 
us in any direction against our will. We do not, it is clear, belong 
to the class of our compatriots described by Defoe in his Character 
of Englishmen : 


A discontented nation, and by far 

Harder to rule in times of peace than war : 
Easily set together by the ears, 

And full of causeless jealousies and fears : 
Apt to revolt and willing to rebel, 

And never are contented when they’re well. 


We are so deeply in love with England as to be quite inarticulate 
in our loving ; confident in the superior strength of our civilisation, 
we leave patriotic braggadocio to Scotchmen, Welshmen, Irishmen. 
We know by a long-descended instinct the clauses of the imme- 
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morial policy that conserves our country—e.g., the dictum of the 
Libel of Henry VI.’s reign that we should : 


Cherish merchandise, keep the admiralty, ' 
That we be masters of the narrow sea, 


and invariably insist, before it is too late, that our servitors from 
the Celtic fringes should carry them out. Collectively, we display 
a massive indolence ; that is one reason why we make use for a time 
of un-English Prime Ministers—a Disraeli, a Lloyd George, a 
Ramsay MacDonald. There is another reason—our secret con- 
viction that politics, as a profession, is less reputable than any 
kind of productive business. We give our Celtic servitors, out of 
our generosity, plenty of rope, but, when it is necessary, know 
how to make a noose in the rope’s end. In a word, we are the 
essential Conservatives, and if we seem strangely quiet and 
immobile at times, remember that this is the vis inertia of a 
granitic block. 

What did we think of the Westminster bye-election—the. 
Westminster Harlequinade, in which there was such a noisy use 
of the slap-stick ? In the quiet, businesslike way in which we 
arrange the ending of such affairs we saw to it that the right man 
should win, but by so small a majority that the party organisation 
which takes our name (sometimes in vain) should have a timely 
warning against the evils of indiscipline and shilly-shallying. It 
followed a General Election which was a premature attempt to 
realise an honest ideal and was a shocking example of ‘ muddling 
through’ based on abundant misinformation. Sooner or later 
it is inevitable that our skilled, productive workers—the classes 
who are up against the full force of foreign competition all the time 
and enter into amicable arrangements with their employers and 
get smaller wages than the men engaged in the sheltered occupa- 
tions, who can, and do, stop the working of the whole industrial 
mechanism—will have to be protected against the products of 
cheap foreign labour. Without such protection they cannot 
hope for decent wages, equal to those of a dustman or an omnibus 
conductor, or for the security of employment, which is the first 
essential of industrial moral and the comfort that is an intellectual 
thing. If their trade union leaders made it their business to 
study the general prosperity of an industry, instead of concen- 
trating on the question of the division of dwindling profits, the 
matter would have been settled long ago. But, as the late Samuel 
Gompers, the American labour leader, once told me, the typical 
trade union official in this country has not the ‘ broad-gauge 
mind ’ required for taking the wide view of industrial problems 
which is possessed by his equivalent in the United States. Once 
the productive workers understand the real position, neither the 
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internationalist, who says that such a measure of self-defence would 
merely ‘ put a lot of poor Germans out of work,’ nor the importer 
of foreign-made manufactures (especially ‘made-in-Germany ’ 
stuff), who can boast, as the war profiteers did, that they are ‘ not 
making brass, but picking it oop’ will be able to maintain the 
Free Trade illusion, with its absurd mirage of universal peace. Mr, 
Baldwin took the honest line when he insisted that the Conserva- 
tive Party should appeal to this country on this vital issue. But 
his advisers made a criminal mistake in persuading him to consent 
to a lightning General Election which was as reprehensible in its 
way as any lightning strike. It seems to have been brought about 
in a hurry and a flurry because the party organisers in London— 
owing to its distorting atmosphere of political gossip, the worst 
place in England for gauging the general political situation— 
thought that the opposing parties would be caught in a state of 
disorganisation. They did not know that the Socialists are always 
ready for action—that, as one of their leaders told me, ‘ Our 
central offices are at every street corner.’ Party ‘ tactics ’ of the 
kind have never been profitable in this country, for the English 
public—especially the essential Conservatives I have been 
describing—hate to be rushed in that way. And in this case all 
sorts and conditions of business men deeply resented the quite 
unnecessary interference with the huge Christmas trade, which 
becomes of more importance every year and is now estimated at 
close on 80,000,000/. in the aggregate. Worst of all, the party 
organisers had not prepared their case; so that many of the 
candidates, especially the antiquated worthies who expect to 
have their thinking done for them, were hopelessly at sea when 
heckled by the glib young Socialists who had had a training in 
soap-box oratory and Labour economics. Perhaps the failure, 
which might have been averted, or at any rate greatly minimised, 
if the campaign of enlightenment had been prolonged until 
January (always a dead month in business—so that a General 
Election is actually helpful to trade !), was really a camouflaged 
blessing. It brought the half-hearted brethren (such as those who 
still yearn for the leeks of Cambria under the Coalition, with its 
many luxurious gatherings, called conferences, in pleasant foreign 
cities) into the open, and we saw them all festooning their several 
. fences. And it compelled the party machine to replace itself with 
a living organism, in which the young men, whom war has brought 
into touch with life’s sterner realities, and who have acquired the 
regimental officer’s affectionate knowledge of the worker as 
soldier, are at last to play their part. 

A great trilogy of tragedies used to be followed by a play of 
satyrs, a sort of farce. So the General Election was followed by 
the Westminster Harlequinade. It added to the gaiety of the 
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nation, no doubt ; it was a ‘ colossal wheeze ’ to the frequenters 
of little Soho restaurants and the outside hangers-on of the 
National Sporting Club. Mr. Winston Churchill combined the 
of Harlequin and Columbine—just as, according to his son, 

the late Theodore Roosevelt, who also had a hard-boiled ego, 
thought of himself as both bridegroom and bride at any wedding 
he chanced to attend. I have always rejoiced in the infinite 
variety of Mr. Winston Churchill, and it was in a mood of joyous 
admiration that I wrote the following panegyric, imagining him 
opening his bag, his budget of the modern Crichton’s universal and 
crowd-compelling achievements, on the hustings : 

Item : a Georgian song, a gem 

Devised to please his dear E. M., 

Looking like sticks dropped on the floor, 

Sounding like coals dumped in next door. 

Item : a small sweet symphony 

For trumpets, in the key of C, 

Ending, to ease the egoist’s bump, 

With flourishes on the Last Trump. 

Item : a sketch-book closely scribbled, 

Wherein the Dadaists are out-fribbled, 

Crammed with cartoons to make our Max 

Hold up both hands and hollo ‘ Pax!’ 

Item : apocalyptic pages, 

Which feature him to future ages 

As England and America’s son, 

As Foch and Beattie rolled in one. 

Item : a choice of sophistries, 

Brave, brisk, bewildering battle-cries— 

Ingenious inexactitudes 

To please the mob in all its moods. 

Item : a special personal plea 

Proving he ratted royally, 

Put party loyalties on the shelf 

Yet still was loyal to himself. 


And so on and so forth: it was impossible to avoid paying a 
personal tribute to one who was always in the picture, rushing 
round with a cortége of other than political artistes, including our 
terrible little friend, Jimmy Wilde, who was always a box-office as 
well as a boxing success. As for the picture papers, how they did 
gloat over the affair, to be sure! Yet, strange to say, there was for 
me more disgust than delight in a manifestation of electoral levity 
which seemedquite unsuited to the seriousness of the times, and to 
a constituency in which Westminster Abbey is situated. It was 
no consolation to me to remember the saying of the late Professor 
Thorold Rogers that there are fleas even in the Holy of Holies. 
It was displeasing to me to note that the part of Pantaloon, full 
of old-gentlemanly hesitations, was played in this Harlequinade 
by the party organisation. I did not complain to myself, though 
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regretting the fact, that the central powers received the penitent 
cordially and tried to persuade the local organisation (Mr, 
Churchill’s assertion on this point has never been explicitly denied) 
to adopt him as candidate. A mistake, surely—for a sympathetic 
knowledge of industry and of industrial life is a necessary part of 
any Conservative leader’s equipment at the present juncture, and 
a constructive policy is required. ‘ Anti-Socialist’ speeches, 
however well they read, can only be destructive criticism—a mere 
tissue of negations ; and, with all due respect to the son of the 
inventor of ‘ Tory Democracy’ (a phrase people are trying to 
revive), he has not the knowledge and experience for anything 
more. And the English public dislike anything that is merely 
‘anti ’—a proof of instinctive political sagacity of which I was 
made aware when, at the outset of the war, an article of mine 
led to the establishment of the Anti-German Union, which 
subsequently found for itself a more constructive name, though its 
Frankenstein was quite content with the old style. When the 
party organisers discovered that the local Conservative organisa- 
tion in the Abbey Division proposed as their candidate a young 
man with a stake in the constituency, who had served in the war 
and had a sound record of municipal work, it was their obvious 
duty to give him their full support without a moment’s delay. 
There was some hesitation about doing so, and the fate of the seat 
was imperilled. The Socialist candidate got about four times the 
number of votes cast for his predecessor in what was in the nature 
of an electioneering forlorn hope. 

Just as an expert zoologist can deduce a dinosaur from a single 
fragment of bone, so the historian of the future could, if no other 
evidence were available, arrive at an accurate estimate of the 
general political situation in the early part of 1924 from the record 
of this Westminster bye-election. One significant fact that 
definitely emerges is this—even a so-called ‘nonentity’ (as 
Mr. Nicholson was unjustly styled by popular journals grateful for 
the excellent copy provided by the heroic carpet-bagger who 
opposed him) with some experience of municipal affairs and a 
family tradition of sympathy with the industrial classes will be 
preferred to the old-style party leaders, who would sooner face a 
public meeting than a problem of administrative business. The 
brilliant orators are at a big discount ; public opinion places them 
in the category of the picturesque personages gently satirised by 
the Oxford humorist : 

- - « whose eloquence sonorous and splendid 

Was so often the cause of repealing the laws which those great 

rhetoricians defended. 

Fortunately for the Conservative Party, they have found in 
Mr. Baldwin a leader with the right experience and temperament 
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forhistask. He has his faults, no doubt ; likeso many modest and 
absolutely honest men, he is likely to be too easily influenced by 
men with some axe to grind, types that are to be found in every 
party organisation—they go not out by prayer or fasting !—whom 
he believes to be as honest as himself. Moreover, he is, like the 
essential Conservative, rather too amiable and easy-going ; his 
main desire, as he has himself confessed, is to live in the country, 
to read the books he loves, and to go on with his experiments in 
stock-raising. But I shall be greatly surprised if this cultured 
Cincinnatus does not, as time goes on, prove himself rather a stern 
disciplinarian. Already in his speeches he has taken his own line, 
which is the right line, with a courageous defiance of the mere 
plutocrats, still convinced that ‘a man can do what he likes with 
his own,’ who have always been a source of weakness to the 
Conservative Party. He has deprecated the merely ‘ anti- 
Socialist ’ propaganda, which, for reasons already suggested, can 
never sway public opinion in this country. His intimate and 
sympathetic knowledge of industrial conditions, which caused him 
to be described by an artisan as ‘ a working-man’s Prime Minister ’ 
and gets him salutations in the streets from friendly navvies, is 
an asset possessed to the same extent by nobody else in the 
present Conservative leadership. Like Joseph Chamberlain, 
who could never have brought himself to live anywhere out of 
sight of the great city, so wise in the world’s service, which made 
him, which he helped to make, he has his home close to Stourport, 
which is the seat of Baldwin’s, his great iron-making business. 
On the surface he is neither picturesque nor poetic, though there 
are often flashes of imagination in his plainest matter-of-fact 
speeches, and he has had the audacity to quote The Blessed Damozel 
in the House of Commons. For all that, there is poetry in the 
man, and, since I see no reason why Dryden’s method of writing 
about politics and its protagonists should not be imitated in these 
latter days, the laughter-to-order of Scotch daily diary-writers 
does not prevent me from quoting a verse-tribute to the man in 
himself : 


Poets to-day do now their souls reveal 

In epic iron and in lyric steel, 

In every engine exquisite that sings 

The soul’s new empire over soulless kings. 
This man subdued a strong, poetic mind 

Into the daily service of mankind, 

Where Stourport furnaces roar day and night, 
He found a blissful and serene delight. 

None better knew the dangers that environ 
The men who daily meddle with hot iron : 
Daily with them he felt the scorching breath 
Of the white flow, whereof each drop is death ; 
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Theirs was a fellowship forged in the flames 

That burn away the etiquette of names. 

‘ Stan ’ he became to them, and they to him 

Were grim, good-humoured mates—‘ Bob,’ ‘ Dick ’ or ‘ Jim ’— 
Not to be won by any talker’s art, 

Not to be held save by the manly heart, 

Which knows full well a heart-felt courtesy 

Is still the braver part of charity. 


- And with this real knowledge of the men toiling on the industrial 
front Mr. Baldwin combines a vision of the Empire—everything 
that Rome could never be and everywhere where Rome is not :— 


Yet fair, far visions doth his soul pursue, 

Lovely and wise and worthy to be true, 

And sudden thoughts aspire from his plain speech 
Which to imagination’s heart can reach— 

So where a furnace towers in the dark 

Oft the observer sees a fiery spark 

Through the high heaven mounting fast and far, 
Making the midnight brighter by a star. 

He sees our Empire throned in all the seas, 

From Indian isles to the last lands that freeze, 
Awarding to the world a lasting peace, 

To all its citizens a fair increase. 

Then with a plain and poignant honesty 

He frames for us a fire-side policy 

In little words expressing things so great 

That Death they can outlive and outfate Fate : 
Faith, Hope, Love, Work—the English heart is stirred 
To finer usages by each small word. 

Faith in the people, Hope in days to come, 

And Love and Work that build the English home. 


It is good to have an Englishman and a man of iron in the 
place of the long succession of lawyers, men of words and often 
Celtic in their psychology, who have been so prominent in politics 
during the last two or three decades. And even the Daily Herald, 
which covers and keeps warm all the ’ics and ’isms of Labour 
thought, could not refrain from praising the most valuable charac- 
teristic of our leader when he succeeded the lovable Bonar Law 
as Prime Minister. ‘ As a business man,’ said that oft-perplexed 
periodical, ‘ he has a strong sense of social responsibility. The idea 
of Disraeli, that the landed gentry of England owe it to themselves 
to improve the lot of their labourers, he tried to adapt to trade. 
When there was a lock-out he continued to pay the wages of his 
employees. His aim of introducing, by kindness and considera- 
tion, a new spirit of fellowship between employers and employed 
may be impracticable, but there is no doubt of his sincerity in 
pursuing it.’ Landowners, almost without exception, have 
adopted Disraeli’s principle, and the number of captains of industry 
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who are following Mr. Baldwin's example is much larger than it was 
in pre-war days. But there are still far too many employers who, 
because they cling to the laisser-faire ideas of the Manchester 
school, do not feel that they owe anything more than the weekly 
wages to their employees, and, what is even more perilous, the 
modern organisation of industry on the plan of the limited liability 
company tends to the oft-heard complaint of the aggrieved 
worker: ‘I can’t find a man to have it out with.’ The old 
employers, who laid the foundations of all great industries, were 
always accessible to hear a grievance and render rough-and-ready 
justice ; in the days of my boyhood in Lancashire such disputa- 
tions were as often as not conducted in broad dialect. The lack 
of this personal contact between man and man (it is commoner 
in America to-day than in this country) is a constant cause of 
the friction which may lead to the form of civil war known as a 
strike. Wherever and whenever possible, it must be restored. 

It is with the Conservative faith, not with the Conservative 
creed (i.¢., the ‘platform’ of proposed measures which must 
be formulated from time to time), that I am mainly dealing at 
present. Even the essential Conservative is too apt to forget 
that his political mission is to conserve the country, not any 
particular social order or system of governance. You could not 
conserve a plant, for example, by arresting its development at 
one particular stage. History shows us, and so does the study 
of the backward races which still survive on this planet, what 
becomes of a community which stereotypes its social order. 
The true vitality of the Western nations is essentially the out- 
come of being involved in the stream of tendencies called politics, 
which is always sweeping away dead matter, institutions that 
have survived their serviceableness. To be a Conservative, then, 
is to conserve all the principles of healthy growth, not the tangible 
results of wealth or the mechanisms of a system of governance. 
It is the people which it must be our chief aim to conserve, for 
without them the country itself would be a worthless wilderness. 

In the past the professed Conservative has thought more 
about the conservation of property than about the conservation 
of life. The war, which was won by men, not by things, has 
taught us all to revise our scale of comparative values in this 
matter. Even if we reduce the problem to cash terms, the utter 
absurdity of allowing a specimen of homo sapiens, who can or 
could work, and is worth at least 2000/., to run to waste is apparent 
at a glance. If valuable machinery were allowed to remain 
unused, neglected, and rusting into a pile of red dust, we should 
rightly regard the owner as a candidate for Colney Hatch. What, 
then, is to be thought of a great and wealthy nation which 
tolerates the existence of more than a million unemployed, a 
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percentage of them losing character and rusting into unemploy- 
ables, in its midst ? 

It is a problem of which we are heartily ashamed, and all 
anxious to find a solution. It cannot, however, be solved in a 
day ; it could not-even if the country were as rich as it was in . 
pre-war days. The Socialists have their remedy, which, they think, 
will not only cure the existing ill, but also for ever prevent its 
recurrence. For the sincere, convinced Socialist I have a good 
deal of respect, remembering the sagacious saying of King Oscar 
of Sweden that a young man who is not a Socialist before the age 
of twenty-five has no heart, and if he remains a Socialist after 
that age hasno head. There is nothing wrong with the Socialists 
—except that they have not grown up intellectually. And their 
plan, which has the simplicity of a schoolboy’s thesis, and is built 
up out of the science-confuted dogmas of Rousseau and Karl Marx, 
has always broken down and failed to have the desired effect 
when, as has often happened, it has been tried on a small scale. 
It is the first and last duty of those who wish to conserve the race 
to prevent the Socialists from ever having the chance of repeating 
these experiments on a colossal scale, and wrecking for ever (for 
once they had really got to work a return to the old economic 
order would be impossible) a social system which is the slow and 
steady growth of thousands of years. But their child’s thesis 
appeals to the untrained mind of childish simplicity, and it is only 
by exhibiting a better alternative plan and explaining it to the 
people in all its bearings that we can hope to prevent the advent of 
a Socialist Government, with power as well as place, which would 
use direct as well as indirect action to accomplish its declared 
ends. The Communists, no doubt, would succeed in wrecking a 
Socialist Government. But that would be a still worse evil; for 
the Communists are zealots (having the temper of the Puritan 
sectaries who hoped to erect a theocracy to their minds and destroy 
not only the ‘ malignants,’ but also all that differed from them on 
minute points of doctrine), and would not shrink from destroying 
the whole race if they could thereby realise their jungle-life ideal. 
From this nearer and further danger we cannot hope for a personal 
deliverer. A Mussolini has been possible in Italy, where the 
conception of the imperium entrusted to two persons, or to one ina 
crisis, is deeply rooted in national history. No such. root- 
conception exists here. 

The Conservative Party, now that the Liberals have committed 
political suicide by an uneasy alliance with the Socialists, not for 
a mess of pottage even, but to gratify party rancour, are the only 
safeguard for the future. They must build up their policy on the 
axiom that the most important, the invaluable and indispensable, 
product of each and every industry is the man who works init. That 
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is to say, the conservation of the race, its brain-power and its 
hand-power, is the first thing to be considered ; and next to that 
the natural well-tried organisation of capital—direction—and 
labour which, though it may have faults that can be amended, 
cannot be safely replaced by any machine invented by doctrinaires 
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THE LAND: OUR NEED OF SMALL HOLDERS 


THE only stable industry of a people is the husbandry of the land. 
In it a nation can absorb practically the whole of its population, 
and there are few necessities of life that cannot be supplied on 
10 to 20 acres of good land. 

A man, if he is properly instructed and owns a small holding, 
cannot starve in this country. He can sow his wheat and oats. 
The miller will grind them in return for a portion of the grain. The 
farmyard will supply a family with eggs, bacon, and milk, which 
are all products constituting the foundation of natural, wholesome 
food, and will always fetch a price in every market town. 

So far our great political leaders, be they leaders of party or 
faction, are persistent in their profession of ardent desire for the 
alleviation of unemployment and the betterment of the condition 
of the people. 

The Conservative Administration passes away after brief 
office, and after staking all on fiscal reform for the relief of 
unemployment. 

The Liberal Party comes forward with no solution, and adopts 
a policy of antagonism to all proposals, while fervently proclaiming 
the needs of the destitute workers. 

The Labour Party takes office, but up to now its solution 
of unemployment lies merely in unremunerative work, such as 
roads, lighting, and other county and municipal enterprises. 

All this futility of effort points to a lack of perception, points 
to the narrowness of vision of our political leaders, whose drab 
outlook on all political questions is that of the average urbanised 
Englishman. 

In any other country but ours the obvious solution to this 
problem would be the opening up of the land to the people. 

How long would our Continental friends stand for a policy of 
kennelling people in large and industrially stagnant towns when 
there were lying at hand many thousands of acres of rich land 
partially cultivated and rapidly turning to grass? To-day we 
have a depopulated countryside and a congested town popula- 
tion. To-day we have the most coveted agricultural produce 
market~ in the world, and at the same time we have the largest 
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slum centres in Europe, where the best blood of our race is steeped 
in misery and demoralisation. All this must be attributed to 
past Administrations. To-day the main body of the people know 
less than nothing of real security and freedom, know less than 
nothing of our primary and national occupation—husbandry. 

On the continent of Europe land reform had come in before 
this industrial awakening. The French Revolution had swept 
away the domination of the nobles and opened the land to the 
people. Germany, Holland and Denmark, through wise counsels, 
had legislated for and encouraged a system of small holdings 
which gave security, stability and freedom to these countries such 
as we have never known. Under our existing system agriculture 
has deteriorated and productiveness has shrunk. The pleasures 
of game preservation and a general carelessness of farming 
interests have led to this mismanagement and have played 
havoc with an industry that should be the main stay of a 
country. 

Have the farming classes degenerated ? Have they become 
insular and mentally stagnant? Are they allowing this rich 
country of ours to revert to the conditions that prevailed in 
medieval England? The whole tendency of agriculture at this 
moment is to revert to grass farming. The average farmer is con- 
tent to eke out a living by slovenly and crude cultivation. He is 
content to produce small profits on large farms, to produce a small 
yield per acre with the least trouble to himself. What little con- 
structive thought he puts into his work is to save himself trouble 
and responsibility. He has handed over to the foreigner markets 
worth 300,000,000/. In short, he is content to make two ends 
meet, and to allow rural England to sink back into pasture. 

In last year’s Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, Mr. C. S. Orwin, of the School of Rural Economy of 
Oxford, had a leading article on agriculture. In it he vigorously 
attacks intensive cultivation. He emphasises the law of diminish- 
ing returns. He writes as the experts and professors of the 
laboratory write. He gives careful lists of experiments, with tables 
of diminishing returns on artificial manures, and concludes by 
advocating the laying down of grass, the breaking up of small 
farms, and the adoption of a primitive ranching policy. And 
while he applauds the value of research work, he strongly recom- 
mends the English farmer to have nothing to do with it. He is 
the typical agricultural expert of to-day, who preaches primitive 
methods and professes scientific knowledge. 

If these experts of ours took up the question of deeper tillage, 
the breaking up of hard pan and the efficient pulverisation and 
cleansing of the land, they would become useful servants to the 
industry. If they preached the reclamation of the low-lying rich 
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estuary lands and the draining of the marshes, England would 
owe them a debt of gratitude. At present they are teaching retro- 
grade farming, and what science they have is of little value to the 
farmer. 

Judging from the standpoint taken up by Mr. Orwin in his . 
article, he sides with the present system, but he cannot leave the 
vexed question of small holdings alone. He admits that the small 
farm of 50 acres produces 4]. 14s. Id. per acre more than the 
250-acre farm, but tries to minimise this important fact by stating 
that the production per man is less on the 50-acre farm than on 
the 250-acre farm. How he arrives at this figure he does not 
say. In the cold light of experience and common sense, this is 
contrary to all the laws of ownership as against the law of pro- 
duction by wage-earning. 

A 50-acre farm is practically run by the owner himself, and the 
fact of ownership makes that man work longer hours and give 
greater attention to his work than any wage-earner could or would 
do, and in consequence his work value is proportionately greater. 
It is a known fact that, if a farmer’s land is reduced in area, his 
energy increases in proportion to the reduction. He finds it neces- 
sary to develop new sources of revenue and open out other 
branches of the farming industry, such as pigs, store cattle, poultry 
and dairy produce. In fact, the smaller the farm, the greater 
become the sources of productive revenue. 

It has been proved beyond question that all land has a divi- 
sional quality dependent on its fertility and friability, ¢.g., that 
in the rich Fen district of Lincolnshire a family can prosper on 
5 acres of land, while in average soil it would require 20 acres, and 
in the shallow chalk and sandy soils land is valueless to any small 
holder. Till now the land that has been available for settlement 
has generally been the worst in the district, and it is beyond dispute 
that the best land is held in large farms owned by large landlords. 
So long as this abnormality exists in our political and economic 
life, so long will our population stagnate in big towns, and social 
unrest remain amongst us. 

Land reform is the foundation of all reforms and goes to the 
root of nearly every disorder. Let us picture a reformed country, 
our country, after having thrown its energies into land reorganisa- 
tion, assailed by no prejudice and opposed by no selfish, antago- 
nistic vested interests. Let us consider a Land Ministry run on lines 
similar to those of our self-governing Dominions. The first task 
of such a Ministry would be to classify the soils of the country into 
first, second, third and fourth classes, and to fix the maximum 
acreage to be held by a single individual at, say, 100 acres of first- 
class land, 200 acres of second-class land, and 300 acres of third- 
class land, while the fourth-class land would be unrestricted. 
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‘The Land Ministry would call upon the large landowners to 
choose the land they preferred to retain, while the remainder would 
be available for land settlement, and opened out for private pur- 
chase or settlement under the laws of the new Act. A universal 
sale value per aere would be fixed for each class of land, with a 
sliding scale value in addition, to depend on proximity to markets, 
railway and water facilities. All land on an estate available for . 
ultimate land settlement would be acquired after due notice had 
been given, and time allowed for crops to be sown or harvested. 
All transfers would most probably be made in the autumn, when 
the land was lying in fallow. A land loan would be arranged, 
paying interest at 3 per cent. The Treasury would be given 
authority to treat the land acquired by the Land Ministry on a. 
basis of gold security, and would accordingly issue paper currency 
to the amount covering this security. As soon as all this was done 
the Land Ministry could start land settlement, commencing with 
the first-class land and working through to the third-class land. 

Four departments of administration would probably be found 
adequate : 

(rt) A selection department to get into touch with the hus 

and to select applicants. 

(2) A land acquisition department. 

(3) A constructional department for building roads and home- 

steads and establishing water supply, etc. 

(4) An administration department, consisting of instructors and 

rent collectors. 

Now if such a task were to be laid on the shoulders of our 
present Ministry of Agriculture, and if we took as its basis of 
capacity its past achievements in land settlement, the result 
would be an absolute failure. For such an undertaking one 
wants a personnel chosen from the class which proved invaluable 
in the war, young men who brought their common sense, their 
practical, matter-of-fact business knowledge and patriotism,to bear 
on the military situation, and who turned our citizens by the 
million into highly trained soldiers in an incredibly short time. 

Such a personnel would in a short time acquire and assimilate 
efficient land settlement. They would grasp the real meaning of 
the work upon which they were engaged, and would realise that 
they were building up hundreds of thousands of permanently 
secure family units, units that would revitalise the deteriorating 
manhood and womanhood of to-day. They would be building up a 
great and truly free community in the heart of England. The 
children born under these natural and healthy conditions would 
be the forerunners of a stronger, cleaner and happier race than 
those who now first see the light of day and pass their life in the 
dismal squalor of our big towns. 
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This personnel would, in a short time, absorb, as they absorbed 
war efficiency, every technical detail of land settlement both 
from the Continent and from our colonies. From this collected 
knowledge, and with the incentive of giving relief to countless 
desperate and despairing families, they would build up an agri- 
cultural system of instruction, supervision, produce-collecting, 
grading and selling that would be able to hold its own with any 
outside market. , 

So far as the financial side is concerned, such a scheme is 
absolutely sound. All holdings would be valued before the lease 
was drawn up, and a 34 per cent. rental on capital, with super- 
vision and dilapidation charges, fixed. All small holders would 
have power to purchase their holdings by instalment, on more or 
less the same basis as the Balfour Irish Land Bill. 

In this way the country would be assured that this expenditure 
would not in any way affect the ordinary revenue and taxation, 
as it would be accumulating a } per cent. reserve fund. 

The benefits derived from such a policy would be incalcul- 
able. In the first place, there is room, if the land is properly 
divided up, to absorb one million families, each probably con- 
sisting of man and wife and three children. This would give 
security, health, and happiness to five million people. Secondly, 
the cost of establishing each family would be, on an average, 
1500/. The average settlement in wooden homesteads per year 
would be 50,000 families, which would mean an expenditure from 
the loan of 75,000,000/. This sum would at once bear 3} per cent. 
interest, but, besides this, it would give employment up to one half 
of this sum in construction work, in the building of houses, etc., to 
the value of 37,500,000/. The remaining 37,500,000/. would fall 
into the hands of the landowners, who would most probably 
reinvest it in industry. Thirdly, the land would begin to yield a 
greater return through the care, energy and thoughtfulness of 
countless hands, and unemployment would vanish. 

This rough and ready outline of a land settlement policy, 
carried out by an active Land Ministry, is by no means a Utopian 
ideal. Innumerable practical proofs could be brought to bear 
upon each point. There is not a small holding on good land 
to-day that is not well established, despite plundering local 
middlemen and profiteers. The rental charges are, on an average, 
well over 6 per cent., and a 3} per cent. rental would be willingly 
and easily paid. The present small holders have had to acquire 
their knowledge of all-round cultivation as best they could, and 
have had to fight their way hampered by an unsympathetic and 
sometimes hostile Ministry of Agriculture. With a sympathetic 
Land Ministry and a practical and helpful supervisionary staff, 
whose main duty was to encourage and raise the standard of 
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uction, and see fair play in the marketing of produce, there 
would be no looking back. 

It has been found that the town artisan is the best cultivator : 
he is more adaptable, readier to learn, and adopts efficient methods 
faster than the man who has spent all his life on the land, and has 
ingrained in him the narrow, wasteful habits of the big farmer. 
It can be proved that small holdings enormously increase the 
prosperity of the villages and country towns round them, and that 
where land settlements have been established trade has doubled. 

If, instead of having 14 million unemployed in the large towns, 
the country population was doubled by self-supporting families, 
the internal trade of the country would be given a great impetus, 
the stimulating effect of which would be life-giving to many of our 
industries. Lastly, as our internal agricultural production 
increased, we would gradually become more self-supporting in 
many of the necessaries of life, and would thereby keep some 
100,000,000/. to 200,000,000/. circulating in our own country to 
give work and prosperity to countless workers. 

Where is the party that will champion the regeneration of 
England ? Where is the party that will take as its guide the simple 
and unerring laws of Nature, and frame a policy that has been 
proved sound by precedents without number : The placing of the 
people upon their own native soil for the purpose of producing 
food for their industrial brothers and sisters living in the towns ? 


E. HamMmonp Foot. 
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AUBER’S RIDGE, MAY 10915 


AFTER the success of the Neuve Chapelle offensive, which amounted 
in reality to little more than the capture of that place and a few 
prisoners, and the knowledge, acquired later through our 
Intelligence, that with a more enterprising plan, more shells 
and guns, and more men to push through, this quite local affair 
might have been turned into a considerable success, the General 
Staff seemed to develop a temporary attack of ‘ offensive’ 
fever. 


The height of this fever was the source of the very ambitious 


attempt on Auber’s Ridge in May 1915, which culminated in 


such a dismal failure all along the line, and which, for the time. 


being, damped the fighting men’s ardour and decimated their 
regiments. Had all the assaulting troops been taken right away 
back for six to eight weeks, out of all danger, out of sight and sound 
and smell of trench warfare, had they been instructed never to 
think of a parapet or any sort of cover again, and then had they 
been given what the military books call a good ‘ jumping-off 
place,’ they would everywhere have carried the enemy’s first line 
trenches. 

As far as my own regiment was concerned, we were given 
a very considerable rest in safe billets some way back; we 
practised wood warfare, getting out of trenches by means of 
ladders, dragging bridges with us, crossing dykes, and so on. 
This was all done by stop-watch under the eyes of the G.O.C., 
and it was done very well, officers and men showing intense 
enthusiasm. 

At this time we had no idea, or at least a very vague one, 
as to where we were going to attack; but we knew we should 
have to clamber out of deep trenches, cross dykes full of water, 
perhaps carry our own bridges, and expected eventually to strike 
open country and advance through woods. 

As the day for the attack grew closer we were taken a little 
nearer the front line at Richebourg. My company was employed 
for a considerable time in preparing ground for the attack. Every 
night we went through our own front line into No Man’s Land, 
filled up holes, levelled old breastworks, put up little direction 
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in unseen places, so that by the time we had finished we 
knew this bit of ground by heart, and, most important of all, we 
knew exactly where a very formidable dyke, that ran parallel 
to our front line and some 60 yards from it, was going to be 
bridged. 

One very strange incident occurred while we were preparing 

the ground. I was told by my commanding officer one night 
that there was an old ‘keep’ of breastworks and trenches in a 
certain spot that we must clear away. After we had done our 
work that night I thought I would go and have a look at it, and 
consider the best method of demolishing it. As I reached the 
‘keep ’ a bullet whistled past me, and, from experience, I knew 
it was very close. Thinking it was a ‘ stray,’ I proceeded to make 
my investigations, when another bullet only just missed me. 
Now the old ‘ keep’ lay in a hollow, and the German front line, 
some two or three hundred yards away, was not even visible. 
After a third bullet had, so to’ speak, grazed my cheek, I decided 
that there must be a sniper or a German patrol in the ‘ keep’ 
itself, and that I had better get some men and search it thoroughly. 
I returned to my company, and collected a patrol of some six to 
eight men, three of them being first-class bombers. We examined 
the keep and every bit of the trench and found nothing ; but in 
doing so I had two men badly hit. 
. The next night a whole platoon was put on to demolish the 
place, and they had one man killed and several wounded, and had 
to work in reliefs ; it took them two nights to do the job. We 
never discovered where the bullets came from or how we. were 
seen in the dark. One of my subalterns, who perhaps had been 
teading Le Queux, talked about the ‘ invisible ray,’ and I believe 
he was somewhere near the mark. 

_ Another night, while looking round to see if we had overlooked 
any breastwork or other obstacle, I jumped into a deep trench, 
and, to my horror, found about a dozen Germans kneeling on the 
fire-step, their heads resting on their butts, and an officer kneeling 
a little way from them with field-glasses in his hand. 

They were facing our front line, and I had. jumped in from 
behind. I whipped out my revolver, and was on the verge of 
crawling out again when something struck me: the men were 
leaning sideways, and their heads:were not on their own butts. 
They were all stone-dead, and from a look at closer quarters I 
found they had all been struck down the right side of their heads 
by shrapnel. That night we buried them in the trench where I 
had found them. 

The day of the attack was approaching. All senior officers and 
company commanders were summoned to Locon to-a lecture by 
the G.O.C. At this lecture we were given detailed instructions, 
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maps and plans. The scheme did not lack ambition * my regiment 
* was to leap over the first assaulting troops, cross another three 
lines of German trenches, capture a battery of artillery and a 
distillery, then, having gone about five miles, fire rockets and spread 
sheets on the ground to show our aeroplanes how far we had got, 

We returned to our regiments full of the offensive spirit and 
only longing for the day. I had my company into a barn the 
next morning, one platoon at a time, and told them everything, 
laying special stress on the fact that our bombardment and 
subsequent barrage would be so intense that the Germans would 
be on the run, their moral broken, and their one idea to escape 
our bayonets. I promised them I would not ask them to do the 
impossible or throw them into a death-trap, and asked them 
merely to follow their officers. 

They asked several questions, and were one and all as keen 
to get off the mark as their officers. 

At last we were told the day (May 8) and all ‘ time ’ arrange- 
ments. The Munsters and the Welch were to be the primary 
assaulting troop. The bombardment would commence at 5 a.m, 
on May 8. At 5.40 these two battalions would assault and capture 
the first two German lines. Ourselves and the Gloucesters would 
then advance, pass through the assaulting troops, and carry out 
our own appointed tasks. We spent all May 7 writing letters 
home, sharpening bayonets, clearing up billets, taking in ammuni- 
tion, bombs, rations, etc. On studying our large scale trench map 
I discovered, to my dismay, that we were not going to attack 
on the ground we had prepared, but over perfectly strange country, 
and I then and there told my subalterns it was a pity. 

On the night of the 7th all our valises and blankets were packed 
and taken away, and about ten o’clock we set off in dead silence 
to our assembly trenches. After having gone some distance we 
had a long halt. Evidently there was some hitch in front. 
Word now came back that the attack was postponed, and we 
turned about and marched back to the billets we had just left. 
I never heard the official reason for the postponement. It is 
not always mentioned in histories of the war. 

It always seemed to me unnecessary to treat regimental 
officers and men like half-witted children. It is much easier 
to make the best of a thing if one is given a good explanation. 
‘Theirs not to reason why’ may have been sound in Balaclava 
days, when the men were not so well educated ; the private of 
to-day is a thinking, sensible man, and there is no reason why 
he should be treated like an automaton. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the ‘damping’ effect this return 
to billets had on us all. Apart from having no blankets or any- 
thing hot to drink or eat, we had to go through the suspense 
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again, and, of course, there is such a thing as reaction. Only a 
matter of absolutely vital importance should be allowed to post- 
pone an attack. I went through the same sort of thing years 
afterwards, when I had to undergo a very severe operation for a 
wound. The operation was timed for 4 p.m.; I had been doped 
with morphia, and had got up quite a good supply of courage. 
I walked into the operating theatre with a nurse, saw the table, 
doctors, etc., and was told they had forgotten some certain sort 
of ‘gut,’ and I must go back and wait half an hour. I never 
had any more courage, but as the effects of the morphia began 
to wear off began not to care if I ever came round again 
or not. 

So we spent a miserable night and another whole day in 
suspense. On the night of the 8th-9th we went off again, but 
there was nothing like the same spirit amongst the men. There 
was no necessity to tell them to stop talking or singing or 
laughing : men going to their execution could not have gone more 
soberly. 

: Most of the night of the 8th we spent in wet, narrow assembly 
trenches. A few big guns behind us sent over an occasional 
‘Lizzie’; the front lines were unusually quiet. My three 
subalterns came and sat with me, and we kept as cheery as we 
could, digging hard now and then aimlessly, to keep ourselves 
warm. I suppose that we all felt that it must be our last night 
together. We could not all get through scatheless. I remember 
telling one of them, who was a little down on his luck, that 
anyway, if we were killed, ‘there’s a damned fine crowd of 
fellows somewhere.’ That thought always helped me. I always 
thought I should, if I got my ticket, meet all those fine men 
who were killed on the retreat at the Aisne, Ypres, and other 
places. ; 

As soon as day broke a lot more big guns woke up, and big 
shells went screaming over our heads towards the German lines. 
We issued a tot of rum all round, not to produce Dutch or German 
courage, but to restore circulation and ‘liven us up generally. 

At 5 a.m. a terrific bombardment from our guns burst out— 
terrific, that is, for the early 1915 days. We could not see the 
effect of this tornado of shells from our assembly trenches, but 
we imagined that the Germans were being blown out of theirs, 
and their breastworks knocked to pieces. After what seemed 
a very long time, rumour came back that the Welch and the 
Munsters had gone over the top and were in the German lines, 
and we were getting ready to move up. Just before leaving our 
trenches an order came for us to stand fast. 

I walked up to the road and heard most disquieting news. 
The assaulting troops had failed to carry even the first German 
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line, and both battalions had been cut to pieces ; our guns were 
firing short and dropping their shells into our wounded mei; 

the Germans had rushed up masses of machine guns ; the bombard. 
ment had been a complete failure, etc. 

Most of this turned out to be only too true. Climbing up 
inside a dilapidated house, I saw that our heavy shells were falling 
short of the German. breastworks, and that the latter were abso- 
lutely intact. Time fuse shrapnel did not knock down sandbag 
breastworks 4 to 6 feet thick. The Germans, good Prussian troops, 
behind this solid cover, were not prevented by our shrapnel fire 
from laying their machine guns through well-made loopholes on our 
few dyke bridges. There were not enough bridges. They were 
not painted black. 

The assault had been a failure, but not through want of 
gallantry in our infantry. The Munsters had the best piece 
of ground to attack over, and parties of them actually got to the 
enemy’s breastworks, where they were massacred. Every officer 
was killed or wounded, and this most gallant battalion was 
brought out of action by its quartermaster. 

If the enemy did mot bolt, if their breastworks were mot 
knocked to pieces, how could a man in full kit, and loaded up 
with iron rations and ammunition, be expected to scale the breast- 
works under showers of bombs? The first attack had failed; 
no other could have half as much chance of success. Good trong 
do not fail without a good reason. 

I am convinced that, had some responsible person come up, 
not one more life would have been thrown away in such a hopeless 
endeavour. Several bridges had been broken down ; the enemy’s 
breastworks were intact, their moral unshaken; they were 
having time to bring up more machine guns and more ammuni- 
tion, to repair damages and evacuate their dead and wounded, 
if they had any. 

There was complete muddle. A battalion of the Guards came 
through us and went up to the already congested front line 
trenches, only to return again a short time afterwards. We were 
then ordered to move up. The communication trenches were 
crammed full of troops coming back from the front line. Several 
of our best officers were killed because they scramb!ed out of the 
trenches to try to ease the congestion ; their lives were simply 
thrown away. 

At last we occupied the front line with the Gloucesters. 
Company commanders were summoned to the C.O., who told us 
that we and the Gloucesters were to attack at 4 p.m., after a 
half-hour’s bombardment. Two companies were to assault and 
two to follow in immediate support, our object the enemy’s 
front line only. 
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I got my platoon commanders, with their platoon sergeants, 
er as best I could in a narrow front line trench, and 
ined what we were to do. Our objective being now merely 

the German front line, instructions were simple and short. 

The battalion was to carry the German trenches on a certain 
frontage: A and B Companies were to assault, supported by 
Cand D Companies, my B Company on the left, in touch with 
the Black Watch ; A on the right, in touch with the Gloucesters. 
Both these other battalions would assault at the same time. The 
guns would bombard for half an hour—3.30 p.m. to 4 p.m. At 
three minutes to 4 p.m. my Nos. 5 and 6 platoons would scramble 
over the top, followed immediately by Nos. 7 and 8, and, under 
cover of the barrage, get as near to the dyke as possible, or even 
cross it. 

All being clear, we looked over the top or through loopholes 
to see what the ground was like in front of us. Three things were 
quite obvious : firstly, our morning bombardment had done no 
apparent damage whatever to the enemy’s breastworks ; secondly, 
there were not nearly enough bridges, only one opposite my 
company’s front, and even that appeared to be damaged ; thirdly, 
from the number of dead bodies visible, our assaulting troops in 
the morning had suffered severely. Most of the dead were 
clustered round the plank bridge, and another cluster of bodies 
showed where another bridge had collapsed. No wonder the 
first assault had failed, the bombardment ineffective; an 
‘unjumpable ’ dyke, running parallel some 60 yards from our 
front line, spanned by one narrow deal plank bridge (there had 
been one other) ; and the Germans about 250 yards away, behind 
solid sandbag breastworks, in which steel loopholes were dispersed 
at frequent intervals! Our prospects of success seemed hopeless, 
but, luckily, there was so much to do that there was no time for 
thinking. I had only three subalterns—one having gone: sick 
with jaundice a few days previously, thus saving his life—so that 
one platoon had to go over led by its sergeant. We settled down 
to do all that was possible to shake the moral of the Germans in 
front before we attacked them. During this long wait they were 
given ample opportunity of repairing weak spots in their breast- 
works, bringing up more men, ammunition, machine guns, 
evacuating wounded, and so on. They knew now that behind 
their sandbag breastworks they were safe from our shrapnel 
bombardment ; could even fire their machine guns through steel 
loopholes with impunity; and, although their wire was badly 
cut, realised the value of ‘ an obstruction under close rifle fire of 
the defenders.’ They knew where the dyke was bridged, and that 
our heavily equipped men could not cross except by the bridges, 
and that, having crossed, they could not use their dreaded bayonets 
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until they had scaled the breastworks. No wonder they waved 
their caps and shouted, ‘ Come on, you English swine’! I knew 
perfectly well that my own colonel considered our chances hope- 
less, and I understood from him that our brigadier was against 
this second assault ; but we were ordered to attack, and there 
was nothing more to be said. . 

Our position while waiting was not very pleasant. The 
Germans, probably foreseeing a second attack, kept puitting shells 
on toourtrench. I twice had my hat blown off by shells bursting 
on the parapet, but I do not remember any of their shells actually 
bursting in the trench. One of our greatest difficulties was going 
to be getting over our own breastwork. In this part of France 
digging was not possible for more than 2 or 3 feet. When this 
depth was reached the water oozed up, so that our front line, 
like the German one opposite, consisted of a shallow trench and 
sandbag breastworks 4 to 5 feet high. 

In my company frontage I could only find two pairs of wooden 
steps. With care two men might be able to ascend these steps 
at a time ; but they should have been wide enough for ten men 
to rush up abreast. I walked up and down my men; they all 
seemed very calm, and were standing about in little groups round 
their officers. Probably, like myself, they had committed them- 
selves to the very worst. We had had two days and three nights 
of excited suspense ; the second night we had no sleep at all; 
we had stood to arms long before daylight, and remained standing 
in our hastily dug assembly trenches, waiting for the word that 
the assaulting troops had got the German front line, and that the 
latter were in flight. This word we had never got ; instead we 
had seen failure, muddle and chaos. We had met the surviving 
assaulters, and had been told, ‘ Impossible!’ ‘ Bombardment a 
complete failure,’ ‘ Our guns firing short,’ ‘ Only one officer left,’ 
and so on, and now we were waiting to be thrown into the furnace, 
and we fully realised that a good many must be nearing the end 
of their lives. 

Our watches showed 3.30. At once the guns began, and the 
scream of shells drowned everything. Our machine gun officer 
mounted his guns on the parapet, and raked the German breast- 
work. No German was to be seen, but they were firing back. 
How eagerly we watched for effects from our bombardment. 
We watched in vain; our heavy shells were going right over; 
not a sandbag in their breastwork gave way. I asked my colonel 
if we were to assault in the event of the bombardment being a 
complete failure, and, as expected, was told, ‘ Yes.’ 

At 3.45, in the middle of our intense shrapnel bombardment, 
a tragedy occurred on the left of my company. Some Gurkhas 
were somehow mixed up with the Black Watch, and for 
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unknown reason they suddenly rushed forth to attack the 
Germans. The Scotsmen, either because they thought the time 
had come or because they saw black troops in front of them, 
also rushed out with a yell. The whole lot were mown down by 
our shrapnel, and that attack was finished. A few Gurkhas 
came back, and, with a smile on their faces, sat down on the outside 
of their parapet. There was no time to go and see what was 
happening in the Black Watch trenches, as my leading platoons 
were already stealing out over the top and running towards the 
dyke. I ran along and collected all my company bombers, and 
took them to the extreme left, thinking that, as the assault from 
the left had shot its bolt prematurely, we might find ourselves 
in the German trench with our left flank in the air, and would 
have to bomb down leftwards to join up with somebody. 

At 4 p.m. our bombardment ceased, and all at once hell was 
let loose. Two platoons had got out and run up to the dyke ; 
one pair of steps had collapsed ; at the other a platoon was trying 
to get out. Men were pushing each other up. A few got over 
and rushed forward, but far more were shot as they reached the 
top, and fell back dead or yelling with pain into the trench. The 
bottom of the steps was choked with dead and wounded men ; 
some were trying to scramble up the breastworks ; and all the 
time our two other companies were pouring into the line, so that 
platoons and companies were hopelessly muddled up. In this 
crowd, getting out of the trench became an impossibility, and all 
further effort ceased. I remember suggesting to the commander 
of D Company that we had better all heave each other out and 
try an attack in mass, but he would not hear of it, and doubtless 
he was perfectly right, because we should never have crossed the 
dyke. It is difficult to say exactly what happened now. We 
were told that the guns would open a ten minutes’ bombardment 
to help our men lying by the dyke to get back and to bring our 
wounded in. This was done successfully, and the remnant of 
my three platoons came in. Not one of my three subalterns 
came back, and I could get no definite news of their fate. One man 
told me they were all killed, another that they were too badly 
wounded to move. I could only hope that they were wounded, 
and we could get them back after dark. The company on my 
right hardly got a man out. One platoon officer received fifteen 
bullets across his chest at the top of the steps. It appears they 
had one pair of steps and a gap in the breastwork, and each point 
was marked by a German machine gun. It was quite impossible 
to evacuate our wounded with all the communicating trenches 
choked with troops coming up and going back; and as dusk 
descended our front was a pathetic sight. One or two ghastly- 
looking men, with death already on their faces, walked up the 
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trench without equipment or rifles, murmured : ‘ Stomach !' lay 
down in a dug-out and waited in great agony. Poor devils, we 
could do nothing for them ; their only chance was to lie still, but 
they were dead before we were relieved at 9 p.m. The Germans: 
were very quiet, and there was no firing on either side. When it 
was dark their display of Verey lights showed how ‘ jumpy ’ they — 
were, and that they were still in awe of a further attack from us, 

I decided now that I must find out what had happened to my 
subalterns, so I crept over the top and went to the dyke. I took 
a man with me, who said he knew where they were, but in the 
darkness we eventually lost each other. I got to the bridge over 
the dyke, and the sight was appalling. Just on the further side 
lay one of my subalterns, quite dead and riddled. My ‘ Orilux’ 
torch showed a bad hole in his groin, and other wounds in his. 
head and neck. He was lying in wet mud, and two dead men lay 
partially across him. Another lay just this side of the dyke 
with his head under water. This subaltern was hit in the stomach 
and held up till dark by his servant until he died. My third boy 
had been the first to get over the top, and with his platoon 
sergeant and one private had got quite a long way: they met their 
deaths only some 60 yards from the German trench. I could 
hear the Germans talking, and it was only by shamming dead 
every time a light went up that I could get near these three: 
Jackson, Sergeant Gunter, Private Davies (‘Sloppy Davies’), 
three of the bravest and best; such men are hard to replace. 
I wished I could have got their bodies back, and all the others 
too, who were just as brave, but it was impossible. It took 
me nearly an hour to crawl back to the dyke. While standing 
there I heard a slight groan, and asked if anyone were alive. 
Another groan answered me just down by the water. There I 
found Jackson’s servant, and knelt down and spoke to him. -He 
whispered that he was hit in the back, paralysed, and asked to be 
left to die. I tried to lift him up, but the poor fellow yelled so 
that a blaze of Verey lights went up, and a machine gun began to 
splutter ; so I told him I would come back to him, and went into 
the trench to collect some men. I called for four volunteers, and 
though the men were willing to come, they did not believe anyone 
was alive. It was difficult work bringing poor Roche in, because he 
was in such agony, but I told my men that, whatever he said or 
however much he yelled, they were to pick him up bodily and carry 
him in ; I myself went a little way ahead with a rifle to keep off 
any wandering Germans, who might be out looting our corpses. 
In spite of a great deal of noise and countless Verey lights, they 
got him in, and he eventually made, I believe, a complete recovery. 
When we got Roche back we found our company gone, and a 
battalion of the Rifle Brigade in charge. I was told by an officer 
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that they had relieved us, but had no idea where my company 
had gone. This new battalion was under orders to make a night 
assault. I told them plainly what I thought of their chances. 
One of their senior officers had much to say on the matter. Two 
bombardments, two daylight assaults, both failures, and then 
a battalion brought up in the dark and ordered to assault over 
absolutely unknown ground in inky darkness, cross a 6-foot dyke, 
trip over numerous corpses, and attack a 4-foot breastwork. 
I believe their colonel absolutely refused to attack ; at any rate, 
the order was cancelled. 

I had now to try to find my company. The only information 
I could get was from my groom, who had brought my horse up. 
He thought they had gone back to their old billets at Hingette. 
For the first time I began to think of what had happened. Three 
platoons practically wiped out, and my three subalterns lying 
out there dead and gone. I most sincerely wished I had gone too, 
and cried myself all the way to Hingette. About four months 
we had been fighting and billeting together, and four months of 
that life was a long time—four months of taking over trenches, 
repairing trenches, digging new trenches, going back to billets, 
returning to a new part of the line, being shelled together, 
sleeping together, patrolling over the top at night together, 
sharing all the dangers and discomforts, trenches half full of 
water, trenches full of mud, rain, snow, frost. A four months’ 
fighting friendship is worth as much as a forty years’ one in peace- 
time. At Hingette I found my company, tired and miserable. 
I went at once to my colonel, and said I must have someone to 
keep me company. I could not alone face the same big farm room, 
with its same four beds and just my thoughts. I was given one 
new subaltern, and though he helped with the men when I was 
dogged tired, he was not much consolation. To make things 
worse, the old lady of the farm came in and asked me: ‘ Where 
is Lieutenant J.?’ ‘Lieutenant L.?’ ‘Lieutenant W.?’ To 
each I answered: ‘ Tué.’ She cried bitterly. We had been with 
her for three or four weeks. 

So ended our part of the Auber’s Ridge attack. Not only 
on our front, but all along the line, the attack failed. A few 
scattered parties were reported to have got into the enemy’s line 
in one or two places, there to be captured or killed. 


H. M. B. SALMON, 
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RICHARD JEFFERIES 


II.—His Puritosopuy or LIFE 


Tue first part of this essay! was an attempt to consider the 
material in which Richard Jefferies worked. As a musician uses 
sounds, as a sculptor uses stone, so Jefferies handled, as the 
material for his creations, that very complex mass of sense 
stimulants which we call ‘the country.’ It is, indeed, a varied 
collection of all the sense impressions that can penetrate to the 
mind of man, a subtly woven texture of sights, and sounds, and 
scents of very varied sorts. Never did artist handle so many 
materials in the same workshop. Although he did not claim to 
have made a new sphere of art, yet Jefferies might well be placed 
with Wagner, who declared that he had so linked together the 
separate crafts of music, literature, and scene-painting, that he 
had created a new art, which was distinguishable from any of 
its component parts, and must be judged as a new whole. 

In like manner, Jefferies gathered together the very varied 
sense impressions of country life into a whole which cannot be 
clearly classed as Nature study, as science, or as rural poetry ; it 
is not merely a history of human rural life, or an analysis of the 
songs of birds or of the colours of flowers. As the open downs 
of his native place covered a larger area of earth than the cramped, 
window-lit studios of the painters who worked in towns, so 
Jefferies’s art covered a wider range than the great mass of the 
literature of his day. 

So much for Jefferies’s material. But the material is only 
the foundation of the artist’s work. The important part is the 
superstructure which he builds thereon. In other words, the 
problem is to understand what Jefferies made out of this complex 
mass of country life, human and unhuman, living and lifeless. 
The country sights, and sounds, and scents were his data, as it 
were. What theories did he deduce from them ? What did they 
all amount to when they had passed through the workshop of his 
mind ? 

The most important thing about Richard Jefferies is that he 

1 Nineteenth Century and After, March 1924. 
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composed a great philosophy of life. Of course the ‘ art for art’s 
sake’ school will protest, with the affectation and fine posing 
that is usual in that ‘ precious’ set, that Jefferies was first and 
foremost a great artist. Indeed he was. And what, after all, 
does that mean? The greatest artist is one who succeeds in 
expressing himself in the clearest manner ; the man who does not 
waste our attention on a single unnecessary note, or word, or line 
of form; who selects only the necessary words, or sounds, or 
colours to describe his meaning, so that the attention is concen- 
trated on the essentials alone. But, when all that is said, it is the 
meaning that is supremely important. It may be no other mean- 
ing except that colour and melody of form are the most important 
things in the world. It may possibly be that the greatest artist 
may teach that there is no greater logic and reason in life than 
the thoughtless chatter of a milkmaid or the song of a lark. But, 
true or untrue, there is always a meaning under the surface of the 
great artist’s art. It will always express the desire that the 
artist had in his mind when he worked. It will express the object 
for the sake of which he wrote or drew. It may be the supremely 
important fact called beauty ; it may be only that less important 
fancy termed a rational argument. 

Great art is something that is perfectly expressed ; that is, 
something which is stated with such perfect clearness that the 
meaning is grasped with the vividness and instantaneousness of a 
lightning stroke. The most important thing to discover is what 
Jefferies meant to state. What was his philosophy of life ? 

It is a strange paradox, but this man who would seem, at the 
first glance, to have been wrapped up in the idea that ‘ Nature ’ 
is more important and more beautiful than anything else, at 
heart was, on the contrary, entirely wrapped up in the supreme 
importance of man. Nature had little meaning in his eyes 
except because of its influence on the mind of the man who 
regarded it. 

When closely analysed, there is something heartless about 
Jefferies’s opinion of Nature. It was almost ungrateful to think 
so poorly of the giver of all those numberless gifts which certainly 
made him the man he was. He clearly did not believe that the 
beauties of woods, and fields, and air, had much, if any, existence 
outside the mind of man, which he thought supreme. He tells us 
that he used natural objects in order ‘to have from all green 
things, and from the sunlight, the inner meaning which is not 
known to them.’ Jefferies has no sense whatever of a Divine 
power outside the human scope ; but he is enlarged to a colossal 
pride when he tries to express the possibilities of the development 
of man. ‘ There is an immense ocean over which the mind can 
sail upon which the vessel of thought has not yet launched,’ he 
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writes in The Story of My Heart. Then follow these words of 
magnificent conceit : ‘I hope to launch it.’ 

This best known of all his writings, The Story of My Heart, 
written down on paper for the first time about four years before 
he died, although he had been turning it over and over in his 
mind since he was seventeen, is his nearest approach to a direct’ 
statement of his conception of life. With singular and almost 
dangerous absence of reserve, he lays bare his heart. He knows 
perfectly well he is taking artistic risks ; and the book must be 
treated with the respect due to the secrets of the confessional 
box. It is one of the great confessions in the history of man, 
It is man on his knees before the impenetrable mystery of life. 
Hemmed in on all sides and driven back on every front, this 
baffled creature bows down to write a solemn last testament of all 
he had struggled to say, and had even failed to understand. 

There is something so entirely characteristic of Jefferies in 
the form of this solemn act. He was a man who despised the 
priest above all. So, for his absolution, this pagan goes to the top 
of his beloved downs, and on the crest of the hill he flings him- 
self on the grass and, in a delirium of self-abandonment, reveals 
his heart to the wind, to the sun, and the far-away sea. It is 
equally characteristic that this confession—it is not, strictly 
speaking, a confession at all, for it is rather a cry of haughty 
confidence—is of something that is beyond his hope of reaching. 
But perhaps confidence in what is beyond hope is not precisely 
confidence at all. 

So this confident confession may even be in substance a 
haughty cry of despair. But then most of the important things 
of life are quite uncertain. 

Richard Jefferies climbed to the top of the hill, amongst other 
reasons because he desired to get away from all previous human 
experiences and laws. He professes to reject all traditions and 
start afresh. He would have us believe that he was the first and 
only pagan one. ‘ All the experience of the greatest city in the 
world could not withhold me. I rejected it wholly.’ For, in 
theory, to obey traditions is to fall away from the strict rules of 
paganism. Of course this declaration that he is defying and 
ignoring all traditions is half-conscious bluff on Jefferies’s part. 
This beautiful song of paganism which he had written for us (in 
all his works) was only possible because he had absorbed, per- 
haps without knowing it, the essence of the culture of thousands 
of years of man’s life. Jefferies may say (or even think) that he is 
defying all the conventionalities of civilisation. On the contrary, 
he is one of civilisation’s most delicate products. 

He defied such merely temporary trivialities as the merchants’ 
and manufacturers’ uncivilisation of the last few generations in 
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Western Europe and America. But there was no man who ever 
lived who so whole-heartedly embraced the greatest traditions of 
the world as did Richard Jefferies. For he accepted the life of 
man in the fields, the country, with all it contained ; and man 
at the work of producing his crops and herding his flocks in the 
open air is the oldest tradition of the race. It is a tradition 
which even goes back to the life of the animals which live by 
hunting their prey. 

When Jefferies worshipped the sun and the elements, that 
was no rejection of tradition. It is the oldest religion of man. 
‘The sun was stronger than science, the hills more than philo- 
sophy,’ he tells us. The creed was not new ; it was primeval, and 

rves the very essence of man’s first thoughts. ‘Give me 
fulness of life, like to the sea and the sun; give me fulness of 
physical life.’ Again, he says : ‘ I burn like a torch.’ It is the joy 
of animal living, which is the main spur of man. 

Jefferies persistently refused to concern himself with the 
affairs of the medieval period, and leapt over it back to the days 
of Greece and Rome. Herein he is strictly pagan in the narrower 
sense. Undoubtedly his mind was more in harmony with the 
hot-blooded Greeks and with the self-reliant Romans than with 
the intervening saint-worshipping and baron-respecting men of 
the Middle Ages. Jefferies, as already said, had no conception 
of a Deity in any anthropomorphic form. To him ‘ what we 
understand by the Deity is the purest form of Idea, of Mind’ ; it 
is this ‘ Fourth Idea,’ that ‘ Soul-life,’ which is the goal of his most 
persistent efforts, so he tells us again and again. 

So he tells us, and most sincerely does he tell us so, yet with 
equal sincerity and openness he tears his declaration to pieces 
before our eyes. From the wildest optimism he slips back, as a 
man falls from the top of a cliff, into the purest pessimism : 


Everything happens by chance. No prudence in conduct, no wisdom 
or foresight, can effect anything. . . . As Xenophon observed in old times, 
wisdom is like casting dice and determining your course by the number 
that appears. Virtue, humanity, the best and most beautiful conduct, is 
wholly in vain. The history of thousands of years demonstrates it. 


Now it is obviously an unwise thing to waste one’s years 
seeking for a great Fourth Idea, or a Soul-life, which depends on 
nothing but the throwing of dice. ‘I conclude that there is an 
existence, a something higher than soul, . . . more perfect than 
Deity.’ So he writes in his great confessional book. But when 
he is drawing the wisdom of common man, and not the inspiration 
of philosophers, he preaches another creed which scarcely fits 
into this religion of the soul. 

In The Story of My Heart his prayer is ‘ That my soul might 
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be more than the cosmos of life.’ But turn to that most con- 
vincing figure of the miller of Glads Mill (in his novel The Dewy 
Morn), who 


was a happy man, for he possessed an inexhaustible fund of stolidity. No 
nervousness and haste, no rushing to and fro, no worry and wear and waste, 
nor any aspiration deep and high after the beautiful or the true. Nolonging 
for any man’s applause, no sigh for the light in any woman’s eye. He was 
complete in himself, like a tree. If any man could select his fate, what 
better could he choose than this ? To be in strong good health ; to have 
plenty of simple food and a never failing appetite ; to sleep like the wall 
of the mill; . . . above all, to be content. Beauty, what is beauty, 
forsooth ? . . . Fortune, what is fortune ? Nothing is ever a pleasure or 
a real profit to him who has to labour for it. Truth, . .. you die in the 
pursuit, and the sea beats the beach as it did a thousand years ago. The 
stolid alone are happy. Yet there drops frcm the azure heavens a beam 
of light, and whomsoever that ray touches must follow it to the end, 
though cheeks grow pale, though shoulders stoop, though ache and pain 
increase, The path of the gods pursues beauty, but the stolid alone are 
happy. 


This long passage has been quoted, for it is Jefferies explaining 
himself, perhaps even more self-revealingly than in his formal 
confession. It shows, for one thing, how closely the rural 
philosophy had gripped his mind. This miller defied all the 
heart cravings of Jefferies’ striving hours, yet he writes for his 
epitaph, ‘ The stolid alone are happy.’ 

Incidentally, one may find some of Jefferies’ finest work in 
this novel, The Dewy Morn, though, as a whole, it is a failure as a 
novel. Jefferies was one of the great artists of the world when he 
measured himself by the length of an essay ; at the wide stretch 
of a full novel he usually failed to reach perfection. This should 
be no more surprising than it would be to find that an exquisite 
worker in jewels was unable to design a cathedral. The hero and 
heroine of The Dewy Morn are lifeless figures ; but, on the other 
hand, the miniatures of the miller, of Cornleigh Cornleigh, the 
squire, of Godwin, his agent, of old Abner, are nearly master- 
pieces. Cornleigh is almost more than that. The drawing of his 
motionless face and passionless character is worthy of Meredith: 


Whether Cornleigh Cornleigh saw Felice or not it was impossible to 
determine. The man was inscrutable. People for years past had asked 
themselves similar questions about Cornleigh ; if he saw or did not see? 
“ape: He seemed to be listening intently, to be pondering profoundly, 
but nothing ever came of it. . . . He pottered about in a way not easily 
described, because to describe you must mention something, and Cornleigh 
did nothing to mention. 


There is another object in bringing this example of Jef- 
feries’s novels into a discussion of his philosophy, for, after an 
extraordinary display of observation of human character (putting 
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onone side, strangely enough, the two chief characters in the plot), 
the closing scene finds the heroine sitting by her window at early 
dawn alone, and the conversation takes the form of the flickering 
of the first beams of light and the first whisperings of the 
awakening birds. For that was the conversation that the pagan 
Jefferies knew best. His whole conception of life was country- 
bred. 

But it is in Wood Magic, perhaps his masterpiece, that this 
foundation of Jefferies’s philosophy is most evident. On the 
surface it is a book for children. But if children understand it 
all, then there are many. things known to them that have been 
hidden from most of the wise. On the whole, one should turn to 
this book rather than to any other—except, perhaps, The Pageant 
of Summer and a few other of the Nature studies—for the deepest 
elements of Jefferies’s thought, and for much of his most delicious 
art. 
Wood Magic is a book of the adventures of a small boy who 
lived in a farm-house, and his fellows in arms are the birds, and 
beasts, and flowers, and trees, and all else that moves in rural 
places, even the brook and the wind. It is an extraordinarily 
successful work, so naturally written that the powers of speech 
and of thought are carried into the lower world without an effort, 
and we listen without any consciousness of surprise and with a 
conviction of complete reality. 

In this medium of a world unfettered by our human conven- 
tions, Jefferies lets his imagination and wit wander with continual 
charm and with most illuminating wisdom. It is the ideal medium 
for such an artist, for such a philosopher. It is, in one way, a 
very brilliant satire on the men and women in the world above. 
The animals, and birds, and flowers play, as it were, a shadow 
show of our human follies and tragedies, our wars and our loves. 
There is that touch of dainty malicious humour which is present 
in all the great burlesques ; and, like them, it has that touch of 
originality which is not in the copied forms. The animals and birds 
of this romance are a delicate blend of the man and the beast 
which makes them something new in creation. In this world of 
his own creation Jefferies plays with a freedom which is surely 
the right of its creator. For they are the puppets of his own 
fancy ; it is a world of his own imagining. There are not many 
men of letters who have successfully created a new world. 

In this new world, as the grasshopper says to Bevis, ‘ there is 
always a great deal of talking going on, for the trees have nothing 
else to do but to gossip with each other.’ Bevis cannot under- 
stand—being merely a thoughtlessly ignorant human creature— 
why the grasshopper should hop along in such a crooked path, 
and he is told that it is in order that he may see everything and 
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search out all the beauty near his path. As the grasshopper puits 
his case for crookedness : 






‘ Fell me, now, is there anything so beautiful as the sunshine, and the 
blue sky, and the green grass, and the velvet and blue and spotted butter. 
flies, and the trees which cast such a pleasant shadow and talk so sweetly, 
and the brook which is always running ? I should like to listen to it for 
a thousand years.’ [The stupid ants passed their years in storing up 
wealth, adds the grasshopper.] ‘ But then, you see, Bevis dear, they are 
quite demented, and so led away by their greedy, selfish wishes that they 
do not even know that there is a sun.’ 











This little Bevis—the restless symbol of humanity wandering in 
a lower world of beasts and vegetables that live, but do not read 
books or write them or ask questions, this figure of humanity 
striving after the unknown, is continually putting to his humbler 
friends that most inconsiderate of questions, Why? It is the 
reed in the brook that brings the matter to a climax, and breaks 
the truth to Bevis : 













‘ I do not know why,’ said the reed ; ‘ there is no why at all. We have 
been listening to the brook, me and my family, for ever so"many thousands 
of years, and though the brook has been talking and singing all the time, 
I never heard him ask why about anything. . . . And the great oak and 
every one of his leaves (he has had millions of them) have all been talking, 
but not one of them ever asked why ; nor does the sun, nor the stars, which 
I see every night shining in the clear water down there, so that I am quite 
sure that there is no why at all.’ 














It is not many times in English literature that the great drama 
(is it a comedy or a tragedy ?) of man has been summed up in so 
few and so simple words. It seizes the one characteristic that 
marks man from all the rest of Nature—this mad desire to know 
‘why.’ Have the most learned of philosophers or historians 
defined man more precisely in their biggest books ? And Jefferies 
expounds it in a soft whispering by a brook. 

But he has more to teach than the negative doctrine that 
‘there is no why at all,’ for, in answer to.more questioning from 
Bevis, the brook flows on, as it is most natural it should do : 
















‘ My darling, I do not know myself always what I am singing about, 
I am so happy, I sing, sing, and never think about what it means ; it does 
not matter what you mean as long as yousing. . . . Ising loudest at 
night, to the stars, for they are so far away, they would not otherwise hear 
me. ...’ ‘Why are you so happy?’ said Bevis, ‘I do not know,’ said 
the brook. ‘ Perhaps it is because all I think of is this minute. . . . Fling 
me in some more leaves, Bevis. Why do you go about asking questions, 
dear ? Why don’t you sing and do nothing else ?’ 









Thereupon Jefferies puts into the mouth of Bevis the ever-repeated 
answer of man to a wise nature that bids him be content to sing 
and not weary himself with thought : 
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‘ Oh, but I want to know all about everything,’ said Bevis. ‘.Where 
did you come from, and where are you going, and why don’t you go on and 
Jet the ground be dry? Why don’t you run on and run all away ? Why 
are you always here?’ ‘[And the brook laughed in reply.) ‘I do not 
jnow where I came from, and I don’t care at all where Iam going. What 
does it matter, my love? All I know is that I shall come back again.’ 


When the brook, in a moment of half-conscious scepticism (which 
ishalf human), begins to meditate on its own philosophy of life— 
‘and yet I do not know either if I am really happy when I sing 
99 joyously ’—Bevis, with missionary enthusiasm, clutches 
eagerly at the doubt. ‘Stop a little and think about it,’ he begs 
the brook. But the brook is wiser than men; it knows its limi- 
tations when men are deceiving themselves with vain hopes. And 
once more, as the duologue continues, we get the marrow of all 
philosophy and all history in a few simple words : 


‘I cannot stop. I must keep running. Nothing can stop ; the trees 
cannot stop growing, they must keep on growing till they die ; and then 
they cannot stop decaying till they are all quite gone. But they come 
back again. Nor can you stop, Bevis.’ 

‘I will stop,’ stamps Bevis: 

‘ You cannot,’ answers the brook. 


And in these few scraps of conversation between Bevis and the 
brook are gathered together a great part of the problem of science 
and most of the mysteries of philosophy. In the whispering of 
the wind to Bevis on the top of the hill there is, again, more 
exquisite writing and deep thinking. The wind is eternal, as 
nothing else in Nature seems so everlasting. ‘ There never was a 
yesterday,’ whispered the wind, ‘ and there never will be a to- 
morrow. It is all one long to-day. . . . Come up and drink me.’ 
‘Shall you be here?’ said Bevis. ‘ Are you quite sure you will 
be here?’ ‘ Yes,’ said the wind, ‘I shall be quite certain to 
be here.’ 

Although Richard Jefferies had a philosophy which reduced 
life and the world to something scarcely so tangible as a dream or 
a shadow, although he would appear to advise us to spend our 
days in worshipping the sun and our nights in prayer to the stars, 
yet—being a very great man—he was full of paradoxes. And one 
of the unexpected traits of this man of rural dreaming was that 
he had a very outspoken creed in political and social science. 
Perhaps it would be hard to interpret it into the formule of any 
Tecognised political party; but that may well be because the 
politicians talk in terms of rhetoric and act in ways of futile com- 
promise. So they were not likely to cross the path of such a man 
as Jefferies, who—being a poet and an artist—was precise in his 
opinions and clear in his statement of them, and so sincere in his 
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earnestness that he might have looked on compromise as a 
crime. 

Some day a man with the necessary historical knowledge will 
write a very weighty volume to prove that the poets and artists 
are the really practical men in life, whereas the men and women 
of the world, the people who busy themselves on committees and 
in Government offices and parliamentary chambers, are usually 
given to much sentimental wandering, which leads them very far 
away from the facts of practical affairs. A mere glance will detect 
the poet and mystic beneath the public robes of such as Alexander 
the Great, Julius Cesar, and Oliver Cromwell, to mention the first 
three great men of action that cross one’s mind. 

Certainly Jefferies was a dreamer and an artist. It is there- 
fore not surprising to find that the basis of his political and 
social creed was that everyone—without any kind of exception— 
should have an absolute right to all the food and clothing and 
housing that a decent, well-conducted human body could desire, 
whereas a sentimental politician usually begins his programme 
with a lot of rhetoric about an amendment of the Constitution, or 
some other vague thing that does not matter two straws. Jef- 
feries states this fundamental of physical maintenance in several 
places. It is put as compactly as possible in Meadow Thoughts, 
where he is describing the wealth of Nature : 


Seeds by the hundred million float with absolute indifference in the air 
The oak hasa hundred thousand more leaves than necessary, . . . nothing 
utilitarian—everything on a scale of splendid waste. . . . No physical 
reason exists [he goes on to argue] why every human being should not have 
sufficient, at least, of necessities. . . . Provision, I sincerely trust, will be 
made that no one need ever feel anxiety about mere subsistence. Let 
there be some imitation of this open-handed generosity and Divine care. 


In The Story of My Heart he makes a more precise claim and a 
more savage attack on any who oppose this primary reform : 


Out of thirty-four millions who inhabit this country [he was writing 
in 1883] two-thirds live within thirty years of that abominable institution, 
the workhouse. That any human being should dare to apply to another 
the epithet ‘ pauper ’ is, to me, the greatest, the vilest, the most unpardon- 
able, crime. . . . It is the well-to-do who are the criminal classes. It 
matters not in the least if the poor be improvident or drunken, or evil in 
any way. Food and drink, roof and clothes, are the inalienable right of 
every child born into the light. If the world does not provide it freely— 
not as a grudging gift, but as a right, as a son of the house sits down to 
breakfast—then is the world mad. But the world is not mad, only in 
ignorance—an interested ignorance, kept up by strenuous exertions. 


We saw at the beginning that Richard Jefferies was the pagan in 
revolt against the ‘ civilised ’ conventions of a Victorian England 
that believed in money, and breathed the factory smoke that 
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made it. This pagan worshipper of the sun and the birds threw 
his challenge on the dust-heap of this plutocrats’ paradise. He 
dearly announced that his fellow-countrymen were 

enslaved by ignorance and by interested persons whose object it has been 
to confuse the minds of men, . . . impressing upon all that to work is 
man’s highest condition. This falsehood is the interesting superstition 
of an age infatuated with money, which, having accumulated it, cannot 
even expend it inpageantry. Itisa falsehood propagated for the doubtful 
benefit of two or three out of ten thousand, It is the lie of a morality 
founded on money only... . 


One might, were there space, point out that, on this matter, 
Ruskin and William Morris, with their sense of the value of fine 
gaftsmanship and the honour of labour, should be read as a 
modification of the hot revolt of Jefferies against the money- 
makers’ piffle. But there is no room to mention a fraction of the 
admirable matters which can be discovered in the pages of Jef- 
feries. For example, the large part of Wood Magic, which treats 
of the wars of the animal world and the struggle for the throne 
of the countryside, is a piece of witty satire that is equal to 
Voltaire at his best. There is the secret history of the Court life 
of the dynasty of the Kapchacks, the magpie tyrants, and their 
love affairs, and their constitutional jugglery. There is the fox 
who was chosen as king for no better reason than because every- 
one was afraid someone else would be elected. There is the 
hawk who was safe among 10,000 finches who hated him for his 
cruelty. 


‘If only they had marched shoulder to shoulder, all together, they 
could kill him with ease,’ [the reed told Bevis]; ‘they could smother the 
cat even. . . . But as they cannot agree, the hawk, and the cat, and the 
crow do as they like.’ 


Here is a final line from a writer who has been dismissed as a 
dreamer ; it is what the old toad of the rhubarb patch told 
Bevis : 

‘If you are only going to do a thing, it would be no use if you lived a 
thousand years, it would always be just the same.’ 


For this great poet of the country had very matter-of-fact common 
sense. Just to imagine, for example, if he had been made (by 
some wild fate) dictator of the London County Council, does any- 
one believe he would have allowed people to go on covering his 
beloved sun with chimney smoke, when any scientist knows with 
a little care it can be stopped ? When the world is governed by 
poets and philosophers things will get done. It is the hard- 
headed business men of England who have made so much of it 
into a dust-heap and a smoke cloud. It is poets like Jefferies who 
would give us the necessities, and decencies, and beauties of life. 
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The poets see the realities of existence. The men of affairs ar 
continually confused by the trivialities that seem important jp 
the eyes of money-lenders and political adventurers, and such like 
deformities, who live in cities. The most optimistic can s 

say that these men have made a great success of their urban world, 
It is possible that Richard Jefferies may be right when he claims 
that the sun and the sea, the winds and the brooks, the flowers 
and the birds, are the sanest things in the world. At least, his js 
a beautiful creed, and very restful to the battered soul of bewil- 
dered man. 

G. R. STIRLING TAYLor. 
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THE BIBLE AND THE JESTER 


A RECENT and scoffing reference in the House of Commons to the 
Sermon on the Mount is the kind of jest which of late seems to 
have become popular. A member of Jewish blood in the same 
assembly has been greeted with the scoffing question, ‘ Who 
killed Christ ?’ ‘Talk of Balaam’s ass in a witty mood, and you 
are sure of applause. Jest on the Trinity, and your jest will go 
down. The phrase is, indeed, suitable, significant of a state of 
manners worth comment, a degradation from traditions which. 
might be supposed to belong to any civilised people. The strain 
of the war, the misery and reckless pushing for some sort of 
position in an impoverished community, have, no doubt, given 
a loose to feelings and expressions which would formerly have 
been considered intolerable. But it remains an astonishing fact 
that these jests are made by grown men with knowledge and 
experience of the world, and, we hope, some ideas of taste—men, 
too, of some ability, who, we presume, are not obliged to use the 
first means that comes into their heads to amuse their audiences. 

In youth the figures of the Bible, and particularly of the Old 
Testament, are those of a lesson-book, not read for the most part 
with any great sense of conviction, and they become the prey 
of fantastic rhymes and idle jests. Youth, unlike manhood, 
knows no better; it means little by what it says, except the 
indulgence of that laughter which takes the place of a philosophy 
of life. Youth is largely selfish and amoral ; youth is, as Goethe 
wrote, ‘drunkenness without wine.’ It has not tested life. It 
does not know what literature means, for it does not feel it as a 
grown man does. It is naughty because naughtiness is novel ; 
it has little sense of the world and its neighbour. It does not 
know how forcible right words are, and how pernicious wrong 
ones. Its faults of carelessness and irreverence are readily 
excused by those who have travelled further in life. It will 
learn better some day. Only a boy, for instance, would think of 
hiding biscuit tins for a joke among the tombs in Westminster 
Abbey. 

But can we excuse these adult and public jesters who might 
be supposed to be models of public speech, and whose words are 
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carried all over the country by the newspapers? It was their 
business long since to have cast away childish things and achieved 
an acute sense of conduct which youth, with no experience and 
few or none of the trials which bring understanding, cannot be 
expected to achieve. 

The House of Commons, it may be urged, is no school of 
good wit and humour, but a standing illustration of the working 
of that psychology of the crowd which brings out the lower 
instincts rather than the higher. But outside the House as well 
as in it these unseemly jests seem to be admired as well as 
tolerated, and are regarded, perhaps, as a tribute to the ‘ common 
touch,’ a touch of Nature that makes the whole world grin, if 
that world has no more manners than a clever schoolboy. ‘ We 
needs must love the lowest when we see it ’ is a perversion which 
seems to be quite up to date, or a reversion to the age of Cleon, 
whose scoffing insolence had a good run before it was recognised 
at its true worth. The ‘common touch’ secures at its best a 
big and enraptured audience ; but what if it descends to common- 
ness in which no gentleman could indulge for any gain? A true 
aristocracy of gentlemen is not much heard of to-day. Arnold, 
the last generally recognised prophet of that culture which seeks 
the best that has been thought and said in the world as the 
thing best worth achievement, is nothing to the present genera- 
tion, and no teacher of note, either inside or outside the Church, 
has any marked influence on the tone of public life to-day. But 
the ideal of the gentleman still stands, and, so far as outward 
observances of dress and deportment are concerned, never was : 
the public more eager to achieve it, to make sacrifices to put 
sons in the best place to absorb it. But with this keenness 
flourishes a desire to flatter and amuse at all costs the greatest 
number, which is the direct opposite of culture. The half- 
educated, the quarter-educated—the big children who know no 
better—have so much said and written for, and down to, them 
to-day that their facetious and rejoicing ignorance is in danger 
of lowering the tone of the whole nation. They are encouraged 
to reverence nothing, to leave no nobility unbesmirched. They 
do not even reverence themselves. They do not know what the 
better-educated should teach them. They destroy the old gods 
as obsolete, and wallow in an anarchy of no gods at all, unless 
it be those that Caliban in his brutish way adored. When the 
brutish way is the British way, the country will be no place for 
gentlemen or anybody else who cares how he lives. 

Behaviour is an expression of taste, and knowledge, and feeling 
in combination, as clear and legible as literature or painting, so 
that when it is coarse and unbecoming its want of delicacy and 
perception is fully revealed. Behaviour has sunk of late from 
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the want of that aristocracy we have mentioned. There is no 
aristocracy that counts; there is a photocracy instead, as the 
height of distinction to which the democracy can reach. Demo- 
cracy—that blessed word now in so many mouths—claims full 
liberty to do as it pleases without any regard for the past, and, 
one might suppose, with very little hopes for the future. An 
aristocracy has its dangers in paying too much attention to 
places and persons, but it includes among its ideals a refinement 
and a generosity which are always of value to the world. The 
ideals and convictions of democracy are fluid and uncertain. It 
has no traditions and boasts of having none; it is more dan- 
gerous to intellectual liberty than any aristocracy. A democracy, 
says Hamerton, that dislikes refinement and good manners, can 
drive true culture into despair and solitude, and make morbid 
hermits of the very persons who ought to be lights and leaders. 
It can cut short the traditions of good breeding, of polite learning 
and thoughtful leisure, and reduce the various types of the 
national character to one, that of the commercial traveller. Such 
a type can go anywhere, and say something about everything. 
As Arnold pointed out in his Culiwre and Anarchy, some people 
consider it unrivalled happiness to be able to say what they like. 

A jest is a good thing. There is even a pun in the New Testa- 
ment, as Lamb pointed out. St. Peter was told, ‘ Thou art Peter, 
and upon tliis rock [petra] I will build My Church.’ Lamb was 
a wild jester on occasion, but he was the last person to indulge in 
that ‘custom of profane scoffing in holy matters’ which Bacon 
notices in his essay ‘Of Atheism.’ Lamb was no favourer of dog- 
matic religion, but we know from Hazlitt’s essay ‘ Of Persons 
one would Wish to have Seen,’ a subject started by Lamb, what 
he thought of the Founder of the Christian religion : 

If Shakespeare was to come into the room, we should all rise up to meet 


him ; but if that Person was to come into it, we should all fall down and 
try to kiss the hem of His garment. 


Though in our fortunate epoch all can say what they like, 
there are limits to the material of which a jest may profitably be 
made. To lose a friend for a jest has been accounted a folly 
for many centuries, and not least among the wittiest of nations : 

C’est un jeune fou qui se croit tout permis, 
Et qui pour un bon mot va perdre vingt amis, 

Is it worth while then to sacrifice the Bible and the Friend of 
all mankind for a sorry quip or two? Before answering that 
question it is as well to point out the great advantage of profane 
jesting. Such jests are, when men are disposed to make them, 
the most easily produced of any. There is dignity in all religions, 
and a contrast between the dignified and a low image, exhibited 
VoL. XCV—No. 567 z2 
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in combination, is undoubtedly striking, and may penetrate to 
those who have never professed apprehension as their best gift, 
Thus the subject-matter of profane jesting makes it particularly 
easy, but for the same reason it affords the least gratification 
(apart from all higher considerations) to judges of good taste, 


The pleasure afforded by wit depends on the skill displayed and 


the difficulty surmounted, which profanity reduces to a minimum, 

Speakers who claim or secure a public audience might be 
supposed to have reached a proficiency which would scorn the 
easiest methods. But there are great demands made upon our 
public men to-day. They must always be talking, and always 
pleasing the multitude, and particularly those parts of it which 
are least hampered by education or any sense of refinement. 
They are not, perhaps, pleasing themselves ; they are diverting 
the company. The Greeks called such jesters after those who 
waited about the altars of the gods to steal some of the meat 
offered thereon, a labour-saving proceeding of undoubted economy, 

But, in spite of the great advantage of being witty with the 
least possible trouble, there are points about this useful profanity 
which remain to be considered. Brydone, an eighteenth century 
traveller, mentions the case of an Englishman who attended Mass 
at a church in Naples out of curiosity, and on the elevation of 
the Host remained standing while those around knelt. For this 
he was reproved by a gentleman near him, as a violator of the 
rules of delicacy and good breeding in thus shocking the feelings 
of the congregation. He answered that he did not believe in the 
Real Presence. ‘ No more do I, sir,’ was the reply, ‘ and yet you 
see I kneel.’ Mere decency, if good taste is missing, might 
suggest that it is not well to shock the believer when you intrude 
on his ground. The true gentleman avoids whatever may cause 
a jar or a jolt in the minds of those to whom he is speaking, unless, 
of course, he hopes by his astonishing crudity to keep his audience 
awake. 

But suppose, if the reader pleases, that the Bible is a vast 
collection of Hebrew mythology, of no interest from the believer's 
point of view to an enlightened populace which has got beyond 
it. Even so it is not contemptible. It still remains as mere 
literature an unapproachable masterpiece, which good taste 
should secure from profanation. The Puritans of a bygone age, 
it is true, played in their talk with the Bible, using a freedom 
which seems sometimes to approach blasphemy ; but that was 
because it was part and parcel of their daily lives, so familiar 
a book that its words and examples came to their minds unbidden 
on every occasion. No such familiarity can be claimed by the 
present generation ; and we may well ask whether the Founder of 
the Christian religion, if He were but a man, deserves to be made 
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into a jest for the crowd by persons who should know better. 
There is no story equal in beauty and nobility to that of Christ. 
The life and death of Socrates were adorned by all the art of 
Plato, the greatest master of the most beautiful language the 
world has seen. But Plato’s prose is as nothing compared with 
that of the humble writers of small literary skill who told the story 
of the Gospel. For sheer beauty alone that narrative should be 
sacred. When we see it defiled to make a jest, we may ask : Who 
spits upon a rose? Who, except a lunatic, throws stones at the 
masterpieces of human art? This Master has a right to be left 
alone when the stealers of altar scraps are busy. 

Still, the talker, as we have said, must be jesting ; he must 
hold his audience; he must amuse a people that loves sport. 
Well, the field for the discovery of jest is surely wide. There is 
the whole world of common life, the eating and drinking which 
appeals to everybody. There is, for those of easy taste, the great 
company of our poets, whose high seriousness can be turned to 
ridicule ; there are collections printed and specially designed to 
assist the slow speaker with impromptu wit ; there is even Punch. 
Profanity is easy, but, after all, it is not necessary. 

All this is, of course, a matter of taste, and De gustibus non 
disputandum may be the reply of the objector. The proverb is 
foolish. Nothing is so well worth disputing on, so well worth 
raising, when it is lowered, as the standard of taste. Taste 
distinguishes the civilised from the savage, the gentleman from the 
cad, the man of education from the Philistine. Does the world 
belong to the Philistines? If so, why does it spend immense 
sums on education, and force every child to get some of it ? 
Modern taste has improved in some ways. It has laid aside, for 
instance, those foolish and often dangerous so-called ‘ practical 
jokes ’ in which an earlier age delighted. It does not laugh at 
deformity, as Homer’s gods did long since, though the Homeric 
Thersites, with his unseemly insolence, is, as Fielding pointed out, 
the prototype of the scoffer at religion. Such scoffers are retro- 
grade in their humour, funny at the expense of taste and manners. 
They deserve the rebuke of Lear, ‘ Fie, fie, fie! Pah, pah! Give 
me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, to sweeten my imagina- 
tion.’ They have, we must suppose, been thoughtless rather than 
deliberately offensive, and having been dealt with faithfully, can 
now return to decency. 

VERNON RENDALL. 
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PUBLIC TASTE 


MAN is a creature of habit. Copy-book morality preaches the 
acquisition of good habits. On the other hand, it has been said 
that to have acquired habits is to have failed in life. 

It is evident, then, that on such a subject generalisation is 
impossible. At the same time, it is safe to assert that every 
human being does acquire habits ; and that, to a certain extent, 
habits are essential to the economy of time and energy. 

In the esthetic sphere, however, the acquisition of habit— 
or rather the acquiescence in custom—may seriously impair the 
vitality of our judgment ; and to maintain an honest individual 
standpoint in matters of taste involves, and demands, a continual 
struggle against circumstance. 

The insistence, the reiteration, of impressions which we 
cannot control, tends to obliterate the individual character of our 
esthetic perceptions, and to reduce all to a characterless identity, 
like that of the pebbles on the shore worn by the never-ceasing 
waves of the sea. 

First among the influences to which our minds are subject is 
that of our more immediate and persistent daily surroundings : 
our towns—the streets, the buildings, the hoardings we pass every 
day, the homes in which we move and have our being, the utensils 
we handle daily, and the clothes we wear and see worn! 

All these things have become so much a matter of use, and so 
strong is the vis inertia of custom, that it requires considerable 
‘mental effort to examine and consciously estimate the character 
of our daily environment, let alone to change it. And yet to allow 
the esthetic faculty to slumber is to sacrifice a part of one’s indivi- 
duality, and leads inevitably to the loss of spontaneous activity 
of taste, leaving us a prey to commercial art, or to: an easy 
susceptibility to delusion by false prophets and art charlatans. 

_ How, then, is artistic taste to be saved from the toils of con- 
vention, artificiality, and falsehood, and secured in freedom, 
sanity, and truth ? 

I would make it clear from the first that I have no intention 
of propounding any esthetic theories. Aistheticism, or the self- 
conscious cult of beauty, temperament, technique, or any other 
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art phase for its own sake, tends, in the long run, to demoralisa- 
tion. Even the Greeks, who chose the first-mentioned for their 
ideal—which is still the ideal at heart most popularly believed 
in—endowed as they were with the finest susceptibilities, proved, 
in the subsequent deterioration of their sculpture, that art cannot 
live by beauty alone, any more than by any other esthetic 
principle, 

Zstheticism is, in fact, the unhealthy husk of art when the 
kernel—the vital inspiration—has dried up. 

At the present time in our homes we labour under several 
diverse heritages. There is the legacy of embroidery, antima- 
cassars, and all the countless needle activities from the time when 
‘fancy work,’ like the wool-carding of the Homeric age, was the 
chief occupation of the then gentler sex. Furniture—like the 
aboriginal heathen in the eyes of the dear lady mission workers— 
was not considered decent unless it was clothed. 

Another idea hard to eradicate from the minds of the people 
is their differentiation between the useful and the ornamental, or 
the conception that the essence of beauty is ornament. This idea 
is most rampant in our town populations: the country-people 
—I mean unurbanised native villagers (and many still survive in 
spite of motor cars and codified education)—being nearer to 
Nature and their wants simpler, their means of ministering to 
them instinctively take an artistic form—or rather the means, 
being most simply and perfectly adapted to the ends, partake of 
that natural beauty or charm that emanates from all honest ser- 
vice. But it is, after all, doubtful if the distinction is not one of 
degree rather than of kind. It is only rarely that the unsophis- 
ticated villager is conscious of the beauty immanent in the simple 
things around him, the honest accessories of his humble life. 

Such thoughts might lead the Philistine to exclaim trium- 
phantly that all this so-called artistic beauty is then, after all, an 
invention of self-deluded zsthetes, and has no real existence in, 
or connection with, life. 

But, although the spirit of beauty in their simple lives be not 
consciously felt, it is there all the while lying dormant, until, at 
rare intervals, a poet or artist, a Burns or a Millet, is inspired with 
a conscious perception of it, and by his genius reveals it for all the 
world to see. ‘ But does all the world see it ?’ the Philistine asks, 
taking up his second position. ‘ Do the people themselves, whose 
simple lives are depicted, apprehend the conception of their 
intrinsic beauty?’ Not to the same extent as those of more 
cultured mind, certainly. But this conception can be developed 
under the influence of the artist, who discovers in man the faculty 
of seeing himself and his surroundings from outside. 

The Greeks possessed this power of externalising themselves 
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to an exceptional degree, and the perfection of their art is directly 
traceable to it.1 They were conscious of it, too, as the only means 
of seeing things in a true light, and it was the foundation of their 
philosophy and ethics, as well as of their art. 

The prevalence of the fallacy that utility and beauty are, if not 
opposed, at any rate unrelated, to each other, is exemplified in 
many an anecdote. There is that of the waiter extolling the pro- 
perties of the columned dining-hall in which he served. ‘ Anda 
magnificent ball-room it makes, too, sir.’ ‘A ball-room ?’ ex- 
claimed the astonished guest, ‘ but surely these pillars impede the 
dancers.’ ‘Not a bit, sir! not a bit! We screw ’em off!’ 

This story aptly illustrates the principle of business art in 
architecture—the ‘successful’ combination of two, so con- 
sidered, mutually conflicting elements. It is this rooted miscon- 
ception that has been responsible for most of the builders’ atroci- 
ties that mar the streets of our towns, and from which even our 
villages are not immune. 

The same misconception is shown in the use of the term to 
‘ beautify,’ so frequent in the north ; and in this connection there 
are, again, many stories, perhaps the most illuminating being that 
of the profiteer who engaged an architect to design him a house, 
and, on its completion, remarked that, now the ‘ architecting’ 
was finished, perhaps the architect could recommend a good firm 
to employ to add the ‘ beautifications.’ 

The architect’s reply is not recorded. It was probably very 
short. Had he attempted to argue on the ground of artistic 
taste, he would probably have been met with the indignant retort 
that taste was merely a matter of opinion, and that the profiteer 
had as good a right as the architect to act according to his esthetic 
standards. 


1 A striking illustration occurs in the Hippolytus of Euripides, |. 1178, where 
the hero, in the ecstasy of misfortune, exclaims : 
* Alas! 
Would I could stand and watch this thing, and see 
My face, and weep for very pity of me!’ 
(Gilbert Murray’s trans.). 
The sensation of being, as it were, a spectator of oneself when, through a fit 
of temper or perverseness, deliberately acting counter to one’s concurrent sanity 
of judgment, and realising, while none the less persisting in, one’s unreasonable 
conduct, is a phenomenon of the same kind, but hardly implies any special 
zsthetic development, as Nature seems to have endowed most people with this 
power. 
It is expressed with characteristic force in Rudyard Kipling’s lines : 
* Oh, I ’ave come upon the books, 
An’ frequent broke a barrick rule, 
An’ stood beside an’ watched myself 
Be’avin’ like a bloomin’ fool.’ 
(It is interesting to note the direct reminiscence of Euripides’ words— 
épavrdy mpooBréwely évaytiav ardv6’.) 
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Is there, then, no such thing as correct or good taste? Correct 
taste most people would define as conformity to prevalent custom, 
put as to good taste opinions would probably differ considerably. 
And yet it should be possible to arrive at some general definition ; 
and I would suggest that fundamentally good taste is synonymous 
with, or rather the offspring of, propriety. That is to say, the 
fact of any operation being performed in the proper way conveys, 
so to speak, a pleasant taste to the esthetic sense. What, then, 
are the rules that determine the proper way a thing should be 
done? They may be summed up in the terms simplicity; economy, 
and honesty of means, and efficiency in the thing done, the whole 
inspired and vitalised by enthusiasm in the doing of it. 

It is obviously possible for a man to follow all these principles 
in living, and never to offend against the esthetic sense, without 
himself having any conscious conception of what good taste is, 
or of the fact that his methods are in accord with it. A simple, 
unsophisticated human being has no conscious esthetic sense, any 
more than a primitive savage has any conscious ethical sense, ot 
tight and wrong. 

If Nature were a safe guide, and if the sophistication of the 
human mind by centuries of civilisation could be discounted, a 
strong argument might be adduced for abolishing canons of taste, 
with their conventional and restricting tendencies, and for a return 
to the simple life, with its instinctive, untrained, elemental sense 
of economy and of the proper adaptation of means toend But 
in a civilised era canons of taste, as of many other things, have 
come to stay, and to disregard them in our present state is to 
open the door to Bolshevism. 

In most of the arts there have been witnessed in recent times 
attempts to shake off tradition and return to the primitive, but a 
common result of this artificial regeneration and revolt against con- 
ventionalism is a still more rapid conventionalisation of the uncon- 
ventional, so that the remedy becomes worse than the disease. 

Accepting, then, the incrustation by time and tradition of 
certain elements in our attitude towards the arts, it by no means 
follows that a policy of laissez-faire is the only course, and that 
nothing can be done to improve the general standard. It is still 
open to each age to, and, indeed, is essential that each age should, 
test the current standards, and, as far as possible, eliminate the 
false and encourage the true. 

I have pointed out one of the main aberrations exhibited in 
popular taste in the sphere of ornamentation, Mr. Clutton 
Brock, in his Essays on Art,” attributed the abuse of ornament in 
domestic art to the heritage from ‘ the mistress-ridden Court of 
Louis XV.’—a theory as interesting as it is plausible. 

2 P, 31: ‘ The Pompadour in Art.’ 
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In the recent Year Book of the Designs and Industries Asso- 
ciation, it is pointed out that the weakest element in modem 
original work is ornamentation °: 


The moral is that for the present we need to practise austerity, to do 
without ornament as far as we can, and give our minds to functional 
design ; and this is the doctrine of the D.I.A., a doctrine not for all time, 
but for this age, which is debauched by machine-made ornament and 
needs to purge itself and live cleanly before it can recover a natural 
delight in decoration. 


This is no doubt true. Ornament is the expression of exuber- 
ance, the overplus of vitality and joy in work and artistic achieve- 
ment. In a self-conscious age like the present, spontaneous 
natural exuberance is rare, and can certainly not be assumed as 
an underlying force in everyday craftsmanship. A revival may 
come—from some hidden source, in this world teeming with 
possibilities—and should it come, and the life force of craftsman- 
ship and the joy of creation bubble over, then may we reasonably 
look for a renewal of true decorative impulse. 

William Morris endeavoured to promote this revival by a return 
to the aims and ideals of medieval craftsmanship. The ideals were 
sound enough, and, by their action in testing current standards, 
bore fruit in a reformation in many departments of house decora- 
tion, and still more notably, and permanently, in the art of 
printing. But his methods were wrong practically, however unin- 
tentionally, because they were founded on the medieval stand- 
point—that is to say, he was himself so steeped in the medieval 
atmosphere and enthusiasm that he premised conditions that 
were no longer realisable. They survived, but, instead of leavening 
the masses, they became a luxury, to be practised by an esoteric 
circle, and subsequently exploited to minister to the wealthy 
connoisseur—a fate which has killed the soul out of many another 
honestly conceived attempt at reform. (In the piquant simile 
once used in a lecture in Manchester by Mr. Gilbert Cannan: ‘A 
prophet arises, and discloses to the people’s sight a noble range of 
mountains ; but ere ever they have time to attempt to scale it— 
whereby alone they can truly enter into its inheritance—the man 
of business arrives and runs a funicular railway to the summit and 
exploits it for his own ends.’) 

In architecture another Victorian protagonist of truth, John 
Ruskin, took up the cudgels against humbug, and fought valiantly 
for honest ideals. He had his prejudices, like most Christian 
gentlemen, but, however much they may have warped and ren- 
dered untrustworthy certain of his judgments in art, no one 
would deny that his writings on architecture form the most 
complete exposition of sound and healthy, and amazingly lucid, 
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teaching of the principles of building construction in our, or, I 
should imagine, in any other, language. 

It is a thousand pities that, to the present generation, Ruskin’s 
prejudices should have so unduly depreciated his reputation as 
a guide and teacher, as they are but an infinitesimal alloy in the 
true-ringing metal of his fundamental principles. And many of 
these principles, deriving from the practice of architecture, have a 
cosmic quality that makes them applicable to almost any art. 
Space forbids me to quote what is, after all—in these days of Free 
Libraries, where Ruskin still holds a place on a neglected shelf— 
within the reach of any reader. I can only say that were we to 
subscribe an oath to his principles to-day, a great part of our 
household furniture and equipment, and even the clothes we wear 
(our tessellated linoleum, our ‘ tapestry’ and ‘ wood ’ wall-papers, 
our futile ornamental buttons), would be doomed to the scrap heap. 

Where the greatest difficulty in eradicating bad taste and 
falseness lies is in common articles which have become standardised 
in manufacture, and which, modelled on a decorative style 
approved by a previous generation or devised by a manufacturer 
with a strongly developed bump of beautification, have become 
stereotyped in pattern, so that the purchaser is forced to accept 
an ugly decorated article or pay more for a plain one—presumably 
because the demand for the ornamental variety enables it to be 
manufactured on a large enough scale to yield sufficient profit at 
acheap price. If the cause of plain and honest ware were pleaded 
to a manufacturer, he would reply that the responsibility lies with 
the public ; that he merely satisfies their demand. It is true the 
original fault may not be his; but the mischief consists in his 
perpetuating the demand by perpetuating the supply. 

It is what is commonly known in argument as a ‘ vicious 
circle’; and precisely the same phenomenon is met with in 
another department of taste, which now calls for consideration, 
namely, the readers’ taste, as exemplified in those newspapers and 
periodicals of giant circulation so ably satirised some years back 
in Arnold Bennett’s play What the Public Wants. The remedy 
is hard to find in both, and, in fact, in all similar cases. 

As regards journalism and the lower types of fiction, the 
trouble, I imagine, arose originally through the fact that com- 
pulsory education threw open the doors of the written language to 
a vast crowd of people of uncultured mind. The process of cul- 
ture is slow, and ere the new education had had time to develop 
it, with shrewd commercial instinct, the pioneers of scrappy and 
sensational journalism sighted this new field for exploitation, and 
proceeded to exploit it. Ever since, thoughtful people have been 
waging an uphill fight against the corrupting influence of a per- 
verted Press and trashy fiction ; the fight is far from won, but it 
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is not yet lost. Various agencies, such as the University Exten- 
sion Lectures, Toynbee Hall, the Ancoats Brotherhood, and other 
Settlements, and the Workers’ Educational Union, have aimed at 
bridging the gulf between culture and ignorance. To some it may 
seem that they have thereby only accentuated, and drawn atten- 
tion to, its existence, so that culture has become pretentious, 
and the practical Philistine has invented the term ‘ high brow’ to 
show his contempt for it. This is true to a certain extent, and 
hardly avoidable when the spread of culture is left to voluntary 
agencies with that avowed object. The battle against ignorance 
and low standards of taste in reading is a battle that should be 
waged offensively in our schools instead of defensively afterwards, 
by universal effort concentrated at the source, instead of by a few 
public-spirited organisations contending against the main stream. 

But as the country does not believe in education, refuses to con- 
sider it one of the vital services of the nation, and bears unmoved 
the Government’s false professions, backslidings, and breaches of 
faith, wherever education is concerned, it is at present Utopian to 
pin our faith to reform based on the training of the rising genera- 
tion. Yet it is hard to see where else reform is to come from. 

Let us turn to other branches of mental or emotional activity, 
where the cultivation of taste and knowledge is a matter of equal 
importance, and offers freer scope for treatment and amelioration, 

With regard to general enlightenment and improvement of 
taste by knowledge, which is the province of public museums and 
galleries, I am afraid the system of conducted tours under an 
official guide, which is the method now in vogue for turning our 
public collections to greater educative account, excellent though 
it is in theory, is not very effective in practice, Official lectures 
under such conditions inevitably become stereotyped and lifeless, 
and the general attitude of the audience only too commonly 
reflects this inanimity. The only effective way of utilising our 
public collections is to organise recurrent series of group exhibits, 
by means of which the visitor can educate himself. There should 
also be a regular system of circulating loan collections of a similar 
kind to the provinces, and to the London suburbs (whose nearness 
to the centre by no means precludes their need). 

In art, especially in this age of experiment, it is important that 
the public should be enabled to get some sequential idea of ten- 
dencies. A stray exhibition of ultra-modern work, thrown at 
their heads, is hardly conducive to the growth of sound judgment. 
The Tate Gallery and the Print Department of the British Museum 
have made some tentative efforts on the lines of educational group 
exhibits, and it should be quite within the power of our smaller 
provincial and suburban galleries, helped by loans from the bigger 
galleries, to arrange similar exhibitions on a smaller scale. 
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The question of popular taste in music is a more difficult 
one. I have already ¢ dealt with it at some length, and can only 
say here that the chaotic phase through which it is passing makes 
it hardly possible for the general public to keep in touch with, and 
acquire an appreciation of, modern musical tendencies. What is 
rather required is a general elevation of musical taste, and this 
will be best achieved by introducing the public, and especially 
the. younger generation, to the clean, original sources of native 
music, and through natural melody fostering their love of music 
as a natural expression of feeling. To this end are working all 
folk-song and dance societies, and such admirable organisations | 
as the League of Arts, and the Arts League of Service, and the 
Village and Country Town Concerts Scheme. For those who wish 
to carry their musical education further we have seen; during 
the last season or two, an attempt to organise lecture concerts. 
All this cultural activity, coupled with the widely available 
opportunities for study provided by the piano-player and the 
gramophone, should lead to some advance in the appreciation 
and understanding of music. 

It remains to consider the drama of the theatre and of the 
cinematograph. 

Drama, more than any other of the arts, suffers from over- 
specialisation and conventionalisation. It seems to be forgotten 
that the dramatic instinct is an inherent element of childhood, 
and that the rustic mind is capable of a high degree of dramatic 
appreciation and impersonation. This has been shown frequently 
in performances given by village players in our country—not to 
mention the world-famous Passion Players, whose powerful accu- 
mulated tradition weakens in one way their inclusion in the 
argument, but in another strengthens it; for why should not 
similar traditions be established amongst our country folk in 
different parts of England? Why should not every county have 
an association of village companies, with an annual, or preferably 
quinquennial, festival ? Thus would the spirit of local tradition 
be kept alive, and not, as now, only spasmodically whipped 
up by some ambitious, artificial, over-stage-managed, so-called 
‘historical pageant.’ 

As regards our metropolitan drama, the prime cause of deca- 
dence in acting is the specialisation by our leading actors and 
actresses in parts that bring out, and enable them to make 
capital of, their individual personality. In fact, many of our 
leading playwrights deliberately construct plays around intended 
protagonists, the result being that, in the some half-dozen pro- 
ductions in a season that all theatre patrons feel they must see, 
the interest centres almost entirely in the spectacle of a stage 
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favourite playing variations on the well-known theme of his, or 
her, ‘ inimitable ’ personality. 

Now the essence—the whole of the salutary influence—of 
drama lies in the power achieved by the actor of ‘ depersonalising’ 
himself, and by sympathy reproducing the life of another, and 
conveying a truthful impression of this life to the audience. This 
power of temporary metempsychosis, of migrating from one’s 
stale self into the entrancingly novel and invigorating atmosphere 
of another being’s existence, is one of the most powerful means of 
broadening the sympathies, leavening the mind with fresh ideas, 
and preserving or restoring the sanity and truth of outlook of those 
who act, and, through their medium, of those who witness the acting, 

As regards the professional stage, the remedy for poverty of 
characterisation, lack of variety, and stale tradition—and our 
modern stage traditions of the normal drama are becoming as 
stereotyped as any of their predecessors—lies, as every critic 
knows, in repertory acting. If proof is needed, it can be amply 
supplied from the old casts of the first of our repertory companies, 
Miss Horniman’s, at the Gaiety Theatre, Manchester. The 
following names of ex-Gaiety members who have made their 
distinctive mark on the London stage come at once to the mind, 
and the list could no doubt be considerably lengthened: Sibyl 
Thorndike, Irene Rooke, Ada King, Edyth Goodall, Muriel Pratt, 
Hilda Bruce Potter; and, on the male side, Milton Rosmer, 
Brember Wills, Stanley Drewitt, Herbert Lomas, Esme Percy, 
and, with their attention now devoted mainly to management, 
Lewis Casson and, last but not least, Basil Dean. The last- 
named, after successfully colonising Liverpool from Manchester, 
has transferred his energies to London, where he is exercising an 
ever-extending influence, and is generally acknowledged as the 
leading stage manager of our time. 

The Everyman Theatre at Hampstead, which, incidentally, 
has become a second home for several ex-members of Miss 
Horniman’s company, will no doubt soon be adding its quota to 
the supply of really capable actors and actresses, and spread the 
leaven of vital characterisation—that unique quality acquired by 
repertory acting—among the stale artificiality of the normal 
one-style histrionics ; while the Birmingham Repertory Com- 
pany (originally founded by Barry Jackson, supported by John 
Drinkwater, under the name of the Pilgrim Players) has also 
decided to leave the provinces and join the other forces engaged 
in restoring London’s dramatic sense. 

Another company distinguished for the truth, versatility, and 
unity of its dramatic presentations, namely, that of the Irish 
Players, indisputably owes its talent largely to repertory practice. 

The question of repertory drama at the normal theatre is, of 
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course, mixed up inevitably, as things are, with the question of 
finance.. A manager, with the best repertory intentions, can 
hardly be expected, when he ‘ strikes oil,’ to resist the temptation 
to extend the run of a successful piece. Until managers can be 
secure of an intelligent repertory public (for which in circum- 
scribed localities the best guarantee is a body of subscribers—a 
system 5 now mainly confined to societies for Sunday performances 
of ‘ intellectual’ plays) the best substitute is the itinerant com- 
pany on the model of Miss Lena Ashwell’s, which has in the last 
season or two done so much to introduce good plays to the 
London suburbs. If the efforts of this company should succeed 
in firing the suburbs with a real interest in drama, and lead to the 
establishment of unambitious local repertory societies, which, 
relegating scenery to its proper place and making shift with 
modest surroundings, would concentrate their attention on inter- 
pretation, we should begin to have some hope of an improvement 
in the public taste and of a real revival of dramatic art. 

The chief obstacle to this is the competition of the cinema 
drama ; and there are critics to-day who forecast its entire dis- 
placement of the flesh-and-blood stage. 

The obstacle is serious, I admit, but it only makes the urgency 
of combating it all the greater. At the least, the saner under- 
standing of emotional interpretation derived from witnessing 
good acting would do something to save popular taste from the 
depths to which an undiluted diet of film drama is dragging it. 

I cannot here, in an article dealing with so many of the aspects 
of art, go fully into the subject of cinema drama, and I must con- 
fine myself to the most important issue—from the point of view of 
dramatic influence—namely, the presentation of tragic circum- 
stance and its effect on the audience. It seems to me inevitable 
that if the emotional susceptibilities of the people are to become 
habituated to the witnessing of such portrayals of excruciating 
agony as are congested into what are considered the highest 
achievements of original film drama of to-day, these susceptibilities 
must become dulled to all the finer sense of human feeling, and 
the final effect will be as brutalising as that of the gladiatorial 
combats in the days of the Roman Empire’s decadence. Both as 
fact and as art, the situations depicted in such film dramas are 
false and indefensible, and are not rendered less so by the 
consummate, and at times amazing, skill of the reproduction. 
Nature has provided two safeguards for the human organism 
when subjected to either an overpowering emotional sensation or 
an intolerable physical pain: in the former situation the sufferer 
becomes hysterical, or in extreme cases is bereft of reason, while 
in the latter case the sufferer faints, and eludes the intolerable by 


5 Basil Dean has adopted this system for his «Playbox.’ 
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becoming unconscious. Not so on the film stage. There we are 
confronted with frail humanity fighting its way through situations 
of the most distracting agony that can possibly be conceived, and 
we are asked to believe that in the end the hero (or, more often, 
heroine) emerges, with mens sana in corpore sano, to live happily 
ever afterwards. 

It is admittedly doubtful whether tragedy on the film can be 
expected to have the same purging effect on the mind of the 
audience as tragedy on the stage, for film plays, in default of 
words, have developed along the line of presenting as vividly as 
possible in concrete detail every tragic situation in the story, so 
that nothing is left to the imagination. (Worse, they rely for their 
interest, not on the unity of a singly developed and cumulative 
tragedy, but on the power of the plot to admit the concatenation 
of the maximum number of such ‘ agony moments.’ ®) 

And it.is possible, and, let us hope, probable, that the per- 
nicious effect of witnessing such scenes is mitigated by a fact that, 
however deplorable from the point of view of dramatic art, is some 
consolation under the circumstances, namely, that the imagina- 
tion of the audience is not really deeply stirred, and that conse- 
quently the impressions received are little less superficial and 
ephemeral than those caused by the casual perusal of our sensa- 
tional pictorial Press. 

At the same time, considering the ever-increasing part played 
by the cinematograph in the recreative life of the people, it would 
be deplorable if cinema drama developed solely on these lines. It 
should be possible to portray wordless drama with some approach 
to the artistic reticence of great tragedy; indeed, it has been 
proved possible on several occasions on the stage proper before 
now, and I cannot see why the taste of the people should not be 
educated up to its appreciation. A stricter economy of pictorial 
tragic incident would achieve a deeper stirring of the imagination, 
would change the nature of the cinema’s appeal, and remove it 
from the base ministering to the love of undiluted sensationalism 
to the higher function of purging the emotions by stirring them to 
their depths. 

It may be that I.am asking for the impossible, and that already 
a cinema tradition has set popular taste irrevocably. If that is so, 
we must transfer our ‘hopes to the ultimate realisation of vocal 
drama on the cinema, and trust that, when science has made this 
new form possible, it will escape the toils of conscienceless com- 
mercialism, and assert and justify a claim to recognition as a 
serious contributor to the evolution of dramatic art. 


STANLEY ROWLAND, 
§ ‘Thrills,’ I believe, is the technica] term. 





THE ART OF THE DETECTIVE STORY 


THE status in the world of letters of that type of fiction which 
finds its principal motive in the unravelment of crimes or similar 
intricate mysteries presents certain anomalies. By the critic 
and the professedly literary person the detective story—to adopt 
the unprepossessing name by which this class of fiction is now 
universally known—is apt to be dismissed contemptuously as 
outside the pale of literature, to be conceived of as a type of work 
produced by half-educated and wholly incompetent writers for 
consumption by office-boys, factory-girls and other persons devoid 
of culture and literary taste. 

That such works are produced by such writers for such readers 
is an undeniable truth; but in mere badness of quality the 
detective story holds no monopoly. By similar writers and for 
similar readers there are produced love stories, romances, and even 
historical tales of no better quality. But there is this difference : 
that, whereas the place in literature of the love story or the romance 
has been determined by the consideration of the masterpieces of 
each type, the detective story appears to have been judged by its 
failures. The status of the whole class has been fixed by an 
estimate formed from inferior samples. 

What is the explanation of this discrepancy ? Why is it that, 
whereas a bad love story or romance is condemned merely on its 
merits as a defective specimen of a respectable class, a detective 
story is apt to be condemned without trial in virtue of some sort 
of assumed original sin? The assumption as to the class of reader 
is manifestly untrue. There is no type of fiction that is more 
universally popular than the detective story. It is a familiar fact 
that many famous men have found in this kind of reading their 
favourite recreation, and that it is consumed with pleasure, and 
even with enthusiasm, by many learned and intellectual men, 
not infrequently in preference to any other form of fiction. 

This being the case, I again ask for an explanation of the 
contempt in which the whole genus of detective fiction is held by 
the professedly literary. Clearly, a form of literature which 
arouses the enthusiasm of men of intellect and culture can be 
affected by no inherently base quality. It cannot be foolish, 
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and is unlikely to be immoral. As a matter of fact, it is neither, 
The explanation is probably to be found in the great proportion 
of failures ; in the tendency of the tyro and the amateur perversely 
to adopt this difficult and intricate form for their ’prentice efforts ; 
in the crude literary technique often associated with otherwise 
satisfactory productions; and perhaps in the falling off in 
quality of the work of regular novelists when they experiment in 
this department of fiction, to which they may be adapted neither 
by temperament nor by training. a 

Thus critical judgment has been formed, not on what the 
detective story can be and should be, but on what it usually is, 
For it must be admitted that the average quality is distressingly 
low ; indeed, a detective story which fully develops the distinctive 
qualities proper to its genus, and is, in addition, satisfactory in 
diction, in background treatment, in characterisation and in general 
literary workmanship, is probably the rarest of all forms of fiction. 

The rarity of good detective fiction is to be explained by a 
fact which appears to be little recognised either by critics or by 
authors ; the fact, namely, that a completely executed detective 
story is a very difficult and highly technical work, a work demand- 
ing in its creator the union of qualities which, if not mutually 
antagonistic, are at least seldom met with united in a single 
individual. On the one hand, it is a work of imagination, demand- 
ing the creative, artistic faculty ; on the other, it is a work of 
ratiocination, demanding the power of logical analysis and subtle 
and acute reasoning; and, added to these inherent qualities, 
there must be a somewhat extensive outfit of special knowledge. 
Evidence alike of the difficulty of the work and the failure to 
realise it is furnished by those occasional experiments of novelists 
of the orthodox kind which have been referred to, experiments 
which commonly fail by reason of a complete misunderstanding 
of the nature of the work and the qualities that it should possess, 

A widely prevailing error is that a detective story needs to be 
highly sensational. It tends to be confused with the mere crime 
story, in which the incidents—tragic, horrible, even repulsive— 
form the actual theme, and the quality aimed at is horror—crude 
and pungent sensationalism. Here the writer’s object is to make 
the reader’s flesh creep ; and since that reader has probably, by a 
course of similar reading, acquired a somewhat extreme degree of 
obtuseness, the violence of the means has to be progressively 
increased in proportion to the insensitiveness of the subject. The 
sportsman in the juvenile verse sings : 


I shoot the hippopotamus with bullets made of platinum 
Because if I use leaden ones his hide is sure to flatten ’em ; 


and that, in effect, is the position of the purveyor of gross 
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sensationalism. His purpose is, at all costs, to penetrate his 
reader’s mental epidermis, to the density of which he must needs 
adjust the weight and velocity of his literary projectile. 

Now no serious author will complain of the critic’s antipathy 
to mere sensationalism. It is a quality that is attainable by the 
least gifted writer and acceptable to the least critical reader ; 
and, unlike the higher qualities of literature, which beget in the 
reader an increased receptiveness and more subtle appreciation, 
it creates, as do drugs and stimulants, a tolerance which has to be 
met by an increase of the dose. The entertainments of the cinema 
have to be conducted on a scale of continually increasing sensa- 
tionalism. The wonders that thrilled at first become common- 
place, and must be reinforced by marvels yet more astonishing. 
Incident must be piled on incident, climax on climax, until any 
kind of construction becomes impossible. So, too, in literature. 
In the newspaper serial of the conventional type, each instalment 
of a couple of thousand words, or less, must wind up with a 
thrilling climax, blandly ignored at the opening of the next 
instalment ; while that ne plus ulira of wild sensationalism, the 
film novel, in its extreme form is no more than a string of astonish- 
ing incidents, unconnected by any intelligible scheme, each 
incident an independent ‘thrill,’ unexplained, unprepared for, 
devoid alike of antecedents and consequences. 

Some productions of the latter type are put forth in the guise 
of detective stories, with which they apparently tend to be con- 
fused by some critics. They are then characterised by the 
presentation of a crime—often in impossible circumstances which 
are never accounted for—followed by a vast amount of rushing 
to and fro of detectives or unofficial investigators in motor cars, 
aeroplanes or motor boats, with a liberal display of revolvers or 
automatic pistols and a succession of hair-raising adventures. 
If any conclusion is reached, it is quite unconvincing, and the 
interest of the story to its appropriate reader is in the incidental 
matter, and not in the plot. But the application of the term 
“detective story ’ to works of this kind is misleading, for in the 
essential qualities of the type of. fiction properly so designated 
they are entirely deficient. Let us now consider what those 
qualities are. 

The distinctive quality of a detective story, in which it differs 
from all other types of fiction, is that the satisfaction that it offers 
to the reader is primarily an intellectual satisfaction. This is’ 
not to say that it need be deficient in the other qualities apper- 
taining to good fiction : in grace of diction, in humour, in interest- 
ing characterisation, in picturesqueness of setting or in emotional 
presentation. On the contrary, it should possess all these quali- 
ties. It should be an interesting story, well and vivaciously told. 

VoL. XCV—No. 567 3a 
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But whereas in other fiction these are the primary, paramount 
qualities, in detective fiction they are secondary and subordinate 
to the intellectual interest, to which they must be, if necessary, 
sacrificed. The entertainment that the connoisseur looks for is 
an exhibition of mental gymnastics in which he is invited to take 
part ; and the excellence of the entertainment must be judged: 
by the completeness with which it satisfies the expectations of the 
type of reader to whom it is addressed. 

Thus, assuming that good detective fiction must be good 
fiction in general terms, we may dismiss those qualities which it 
should possess in common with all other works of imagination 
and give our attention to those qualities in which it differs from 
them and which give to it its special character. I have said 
that the satisfaction which it is designed to yield to the reader is 
primarily intellectual ; and we may now consider in somewhat 
more detail the exact nature of the satisfaction demanded and the 
way in which it can best be supplied. And first we may ask, 
What are the characteristics of the representative reader? To 
what kind of person is a carefully constructed detective story 
especially addressed ? 

We have seen that detective fiction has a wide popularity. 
The general reader, however, is apt to be uncritical. He reads 
impartially the bad and the good, with no very clear perception 
of the difference, at least in the technical construction. The real 
connoisseurs, who avowedly prefer this type of fiction to all others, 
and who read it with close and critical attention, are to be found 
among men of the definitely intellectual class: theologians, 
scholars, lawyers, and to a less extent, perhaps, doctors and men 
of science. Judging by the letters which I have received from 
time to time, the enthusiast par excellence is the clergyman of a 
studious and scholarly habit. 

Now the theologian, the scholar and the lawyer have a common 
characteristic : they are all men of a subtle type of mind. They 
find a pleasure in intricate arguments, in dialectical contests, in 
which the matter to be proved is usually of less consideration 
than the method of proving it. The pleasure is yielded by the 
argument itself and tends to be proportionate to the intricacy 
of the proof. The disputant enjoys the mental exercise, just as a 
muscular man enjoys particular kinds of physical exertion. But 
the satisfaction yielded by an argument is dependent upon a strict 
conformity with logical methods, upon freedom from fallacies of 
reasoning and especially upon freedom from any ambiguities as 
to the data. 

By schoolboys, street-corner debaters and other persons who 
are ignorant of the principles of discussion, debates are commonly 
conducted by means of what we may call ‘ argument by asser- 
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tion.’ Each disputant seeks to overwhelm his opponent by 
pélting him with statements of alleged fact, each of which the 
other disputes, and replies by discharging a volley of counter- 
statements, the truth of which is promptly denied. Thus the 
argument collapses in a chaos of conflicting assertions. The 
method of the skilled dialectician is exactly the opposite of this. 
He begins by making sure of the matter in dispute and by estab- 
lishing agreement with his adversary on the fundamental data. 
Theological arguments are usually based upon propositions 
admitted as true by both parties ; and the arguments of counsel 
are commonly concerned, not with questions of fact, but with the 
consequences deducible from evidence admitted equally by both 
sides. 

Thus the intellectual satisfaction of an argument is condi- 
tional on the complete establishment of the data. Disputes on 
questions of fact are of little, if any, intellectual interest ; but 
in any case an argument—an orderly train of reasoning-—cannot 
begin until the data have been clearly set forth and agreed upon 
by both parties. This very obvious truth is continually lost 
sight of by authors. Plots, 1.e., arguments, are frequently based 
upon alleged ‘ facts ’—physical, chemical, and other—which the 
educated reader knows to be untrue, and of which the untruth 
totally invalidates conclusions drawn from them and thus destroys 
the intellectual interest of the argument. 

The other indispensable factor is freedom from fallacies of 
reasoning. The conclusion must emerge truly and inevitably 
from the premises ; it must be the only possible conclusion, and 
must leave the competent reader in no doubt as to its unimpeach- 
able truth. 

It is here that detective stories most commonly fail. They 
tend to be pervaded by logical fallacies, and especially by the 
fallacy of the undistributed middle term. The conclusion reached 
by the gifted investigator, and offered by him as inevitable, is 
seen by the reader to be merely one of a number of possible alterna- 
tives. The effect when the author’s ‘ must have been ’ has to be 
corrected by the reader into ‘ might have been’ is one of anti- 
climax. The promised and anticipated demonstration peters out 
into a mere suggestion ; the argument is left in the air, and the 
reader is baulked of the intellectual satisfaction which he was 
seeking. 

Having glanced at the nature of the satisfaction sought by the 
reader, we may now examine the structure of a detective story 
and observe the means employed to furnish that satisfaction. On 
the general fictional qualities of such a story we need not enlarge 
excepting to contest the prevalent belief that detective fiction 
possesses no such qualities, Of the short story this may be partly 
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true, but it is quite untrue in respect of the full length riovel; 
Apart from a sustained love interest—for which there is usually 
no room—a detective novel need not and should not be inferior 
in narrative interest or literary workmanship to any other work of 
fiction. Interests which conflict with the main theme and hinder 
its clear exposition are evidently inadmissible ; but humour, 
picturesque setting, vivid characterisation and even emotional 
episodes are not only desirable on zsthetic grounds, but; if skil- 
fully used, may be employed to distract the reader’s attention 
at critical moments in place of the nonsensical ‘ false clues’ and 
other exasperating devices by which writers too often seek to con- 
fuse the issues. The Mystery of Edwin Drood shows us the superb 
fictional quality that is possible in a detective story from the hand 
of a master. 

Turning now to the technical side, we note that the plot of a 
detective novel is, in effect, an argument conducted under the 
guise of fiction. But it is a peculiar form of argument. The 
problem having been stated, the data for its solution are presented 
inconspicuously and in a sequence purposely dislocated so as to 
conceal their connection ; and the reader’s task is to collect the 
data, to rearrange them in their correct logical sequence and ascer- 
tain their relations, when the solution of the problem should at 
once become obvious. The construction thus tends to fall into 
four stages: (I) statement of the problem; (2) production of 
the data for its solution (‘clues’); (3) the discovery, i.e., com- 
pletion of the inquiry by the investigator and declaration by him 
of the solution ; (4) proof of the solution by an exposition of the 
evidence. 

1. The problem is usually concerned with a crime, not 
because a crime is an attractive subject, but because it forms the 
most natural occasion for an investigation of the kind required. 
For the same reason—suitability—crime against the person is 
more commonly adopted than crime against property; and 
murder—actual, attempted or suspected~is usually the most 
suitable of all. For the villain is the player on the other side ; and 
since we want him to be a desperate player, the stakes must be 
appropriately high. A capital crime gives us an adversary who is 
playing for his life, and who consequently furnishes the best 
subject for dramatic treatment. 

2. The body of the work should be occupied with the telling of 
the story, in the course of which the data, or ‘ clues,’ should be 
produced as inconspicuously as possible, but clearly and without 
ambiguity in regard to their essentials. The author should be 
scrupulously fair in his conduct of the game. Each card as it is 
played should be set down squarely, face upwards, in full view of 
the reader, Under no circumstances should there be any decep- 
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tion as to the facts. The reader should be quite clear as to what 
he may accept as true. In stories of the older type, the middle 
action is filled out with a succession of false clues and with the 
fixing of suspicion first on one character, then on another, and 
again ona third, andsoon. The clues are patiently followed, one 
after another, and found to lead nowhere. There is feverish 
activity, but no result. All this is wearisome to the reader 
and is, in my opinion, bad technique. My practice is to avoid 
false clues entirely and to depend on keeping the reader occupied 
with the narrative. If the ice should become uncomfortably 
thin, a dramatic episode will distract the reader’s attention and 
carry him safely over the perilous spot. Devices to confuse and 
mislead the reader are bad practice. They deaden the interest, 
and they are quite unnecessary ; the reader can always be trusted 
to mislead himself, no matter how plainly the data are given. 
Some years ago I devised, as an experiment, an inverted detective 
story in two parts.' The first part was a minute and detailed 
description of a crime, setting forth the antecedents, motives, 
and all attendant circumstances. The reader had seen the crime 
committed, knew all about the criminal, and was in possession of 
all the facts. It would have seemed that there was nothing left 
to tell. But I calculated that the reader would be so occupied 
with the crime that he would overlook the evidence. And so it 
turned out. The second part, which described the investigation 
of the crime, had to most readers the effect of new matter. All 
the facts were known ; but their evidential quality had not been 
recognised. 

This failure of the reader to perceive the evidential value of 
facts is the foundation on which detective fiction is built. It may 
generally be taken that the author may exhibit his facts fearlessly 
provided only that he exhibits them separately and unconnected. 
And the more boldly he displays the data, the greater will be the 
intellectual interest of the story. For the tacit understanding of 
the author with the reader is that the problem is susceptible of 
solution by the latter by reasoning from the facts given ; and such 
solution should be actually possible. Then the data should be 
produced as early in the story as is practicable. The reader should 
have a body of evidence to consider while the tale is telling. The 
production of a leading fact near the end of the book is unfair to 
the reader, while the introduction of capital evidence—such as 
that of an eye-witness—at the extreme end is radically bad tech- 
nique, amounting to a breach of the implied covenant with the 
reader. 

3. The ‘ discovery,’ 7.e., the announcement by the investigator 
of the conclusion reached by him, brings the inquiry formally to 

1 The Case of Oscay Brodski, 
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anend. It is totally inadmissible hereafter to introduce any new 
matter. The reader is given to understand that he now has before 
him the evidence and the conclusion, and that the latter is con- 
tained in the former. If it is not, the construction has failed, and 
the reader has been cheated. The ‘ discovery ’ will usually come 
as a surprise to the reader and will thus form the dramatic climax 
of the story, but it is to be noted that the dramatic quality of the 
climax is strictly dependent on the intellectual conviction which 
accompanies it. This is frequently overlooked, especially by 
general novelists who experiment in detective fiction. In their 
eagerness to surprise the reader, they forget that he has also 
to be convinced. A literary friend of mine, commenting on a 
particularly conclusive detective story, declared that ‘the rigid 
demonstration destroyed the artistic effect.’ But the rigid 
demonstration was the artistic effect. The entire dramatic effect 
of the climax of a detective story is due to the sudden recognition 
by the reader of the significance of a number of hitherto uncom- 
prehended facts ; or if such recognition should not immediately 
occur, the effect of the climax becomes suspended until it is com- 
pleted in the final stage. 

4. Proof of the solution. This is peculiar to ‘ detective’ 
construction. In all ordinary novels, the climax, or dénouemeni, 
finishes the story, and any continuation is anti-climax. But a 
detective story has a dual character. There is the story, with its 
dramatic interest, and enclosed in it, so to speak, is the logical 
problem ; and the climax of the former may leave the latter 
apparently unsolved. It is then the duty of the author, through 
the medium of the investigator, to prove the solution by an 
analysis and exposition of the evidence. He has to demonstrate 
to the reader that the conclusion emerged naturally and reasonably 
from the facts known to him, and that no other conclusion was 
possible. 

If it is satisfactorily done, this is to the critical reader usually 
the most interesting part of the book ; and it is the part by which 
he—very properly—judges the quality of the whole work. Too 
often it yields nothing but disappointment and a sense of anti- 
climax. The author is unable to solve his own problem. Acting 
on the pernicious advice of the pilot in the old song to ‘ Fear not, 
but trust in Providence,’ he has piled up his mysteries in the hope 
of being able to find a plausible explanation ; and now, when he 
comes to settle his account with the reader, his logical assets are 
nil. What claims to be a demonstration turns out to be a mere 
specious attempt to persuade the reader that the inexplicable has 
been explained ; that the fortunate guesses of an inspired investi- 
gator are examples of genuine reasoning. A typical instance of 
this kind of anti-climax occurs in Poe’s Murders in the Rue Morgue 
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when Dupin follows the unspoken thoughts of his companion and 
joins in at the appropriate moment. The reader is astonished and 
marvels how such an apparently impossible feat could have been 
performed. Then Dupin explains ; but his explanation is totally 
unconvincing, and the impossibility remains. The reader has had 
his astonishment for nothing. It cannot be too much emphasised 
that to the critical reader the quality in a detective story which 
takes precedence of all others is conclusiveness, It is the quality 
which, above all others, yields that intellectual satisfaction that 
the reader seeks ; and it is the quality which is the most difficult 
toattain, and which costs more than any other in care and labour 
to the author. 
R. AUSTIN FREEMAN. 
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LAWN TENNIS: A MORALITY GAME 


We protest against the principle that the world of pure comedy is one 
iito which no moral enters.—THomas CARLYLE. 

The sporting spirit is a bridge between time and eternity. Of all the 
forces that sway the life of man the sporting instinct is the easiest trans. 
formed into its spiritual equivalents.—Dr. Jacks. 


THE object of this essay is to illustrate and enforce from the game 
of lawn tennis some principles of Christian life. He who first 
taught them did not hesitate to press home His meaning by the 
use of simple parables : a lost coin, an empty house, a candle, an 
o'd coat, a new bottle ; nor need we be afraid to seek morality in 
a game ; ‘ sermons in stones and good in everything.’ 

Let me state my task in question form. 

Is it possible to regard a game played for the purpose of dis- 
tracting the mind from the serious matters of life in such a manner 
as to incline it thereto ? 

+} May this pastime become a profitable occupation for mortals 
whose hours are numbered ? 

Can there be found in it an exercise for minds and spirits, as 
well as for arms and legs and eyes ? 

Is it possible to put new values upon the players, and upon the 
material of the game—balls, bats, nets ? 

The answer to these questions is what I propose to seek, but 
before doing so let me acknowledge my debt to those who have 
attempted the task before me. 

Lawn tennis, be it not forgotten, in a more dignified and 
difficult form, is a very ancient game, to which references abound 
in literature. Nor is the present craze for it any new thing. Some 
400 years ago Francois Rabelais thus described the qualifications 
for a degree at the University of Paris : 


So you have in your hand a racket, 
And a tennis ball in your pocket, 
And that you have skill to trip it 

In a low dance ; you will be allowed 
The grant of a licentiate’s hood. 


As in medieval Paris, so in modern Oxford, there is a disinclination 
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among examiners, amounting in some cases to a disability, so it is 
said, to ‘ plough ’ a ‘ blue.’ 

Tennis not only furnished this great master of satire with some 
of his shrewdest sallies, but philosophers, poets and preachers have 
been glad to enforce their teaching by reference to balls, rackets 
and nets, as may appear in these pages. 

The Court.—‘ A court: a space, primarily quadrangular, 
arranged for playing one of various games, such as... lawn 
tennis,’ etc. So runs the dictionary. The word ‘ arranged ’ seems 
to contain only half the truth. The space is not so much ‘arranged’ 
as ‘ enclosed,’ or ‘ separated ’ from the land round about it. The 
court, that is to say, forms the appointed battle-field, providing 
limits which neither combatant may pass, and giving to each an 
equal territory. . 

The lawn tennis court, unlike the tennis court proper, is sur- 
rounded by no mysterious galleries full of shadow, nor does it 
possess dedans, or grille, openings, which invite the players to 
win the rally by hitting the ball clean through them out of the 
court. By comparison the lawn tennis court is very stiff, formal, 
and precise. Every line looks like a policeman on point duty. If 
this be so, it will be said at once that a symbol so ominously un- 
compromising can yield no truly spiritual guidance. Had religion 
to be sought upon a spiritual lawn tennis court, there would be 
small chance of finding amid its ruthless lines the service of God, 
which is perfect freedom. A religion which cuts its devotees 
off from the world around them, burdens them with irritating 
rules, and safeguards its numberless taboos by the infliction of 
severe penalties—a religion like that, it will be urged, is not fit to 
be called a religion. 

But perhaps this is altogether too serious a view to take of a 
lawn tennis court. It may not be so bad as it looks. It may be 
that it signifies and represents nothing more alarming than that 
which the Prayer Book calls our ‘ state of life,’ the man in the 
street his ‘ job,’ and Shakespeare our ‘ stage.’ 

‘ Tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor ’—here are so many jobs, stages, 
courts, on one of which it falls to every man to play the game of 
life. 

There is no better maxim for those who would play this game 
well than the old-fashioned teaching of the Prayer Book: ‘ To 
do my duty in that state of life unto which it shall please God to 
call me.’ 

Much of the present discontent is to be found in the hearts of 
those who covet not their neighbour’s bungalow, nor his wife, nor 
his parlourmaid, but his job ; and there are few men who have not 
harboured in their hearts at some time or another the disquieting 
idea that their own work scarcely gives them the fulness of scope 
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which their talents could desire and turn to account, ‘For the 
bed is shorter than that a man can stretch himself on it, and the 
covering narrower than that he can wrap himself in it.’ 

It is well, therefore, to remark that civilisation owes little or 
nothing to the ‘ Jacks of all trades,’ but rather everything to 
those who quietly, conscientiously, uncomplainingly, have carried. 
one task through to completion. ‘It is finished.’ Let no one, 
therefore, waste his time in vainly regretting that because he is 
a solicitor he cannot be a stockbroker, or that, being a hospital 
nurse, she is precluded from being a shorthand typist. 

As in lawn tennis, so in life, all courts are not equally well 
laid out, rolled, watered, weeded. The wise man will be known 
by his cheerful determination to make the best of his own court, 
* Soit de bond ou de volée, que nous en chaut-il pourvu que nous 
prenions la ville de gloire ? ’ 

The Racket.—The word ‘ racket ’ comes, so it is suggested, from 
the Arabian word for the palm of the hand. It goes back, there- 
fore, to the time when all ball games were played with the hand, 
In its own sphere the first racket marked the arrival of a new age 
in the story of mankind. The preference for a racket to the palm 
was a step of tremendous significance, comparable to the dis- 
covery of the lethal qualities of the club as compared with the 
fist, or to the civilising agency of the spoon and fork as compared 
with the fingers. But though the racket has come to stay, and 

‘the man with the racket may be depended upon to beat the man 
without one, yet it is the man that counts, not the racket. The 
skilful player with a thirteen-and-sixpenny racket may be depended 


upon to beat the ‘ rabbit ’ even though he wields a three-guinea . 


‘ Dreadnought.’ 

It must be allowed that men are, in all departments of life (not 
excepting the spiritual) the more effective by reason. of their 
implements and machinery, but there remains an abiding truth 
in the Psalmist’s words: ‘Some put their trust in chariots and 
some in horses, but we will remember the name of the Lord our 
God.’ Good deeds need no trumpet, nor good words a ‘loud 
speaker,’ nor are the wonderful works of God to be seen alone by 
those fortunate enough to possess field glasses. 

Some of us serve a long apprenticeship to bats and rackets and 
clubs, seeking by diligent practice to acquire the necessary skill to 
wield them well; but sooner or later the day comes when they 
turn upon us and defy our threatened dominion. Time, relentless 
time, comes to their aid, and we are left, with nothing in our hands 
to help us, to face that solemn event which closes our life. ‘ We 
brought nothing into this world, and it is certain we can carry 
nothing out.’ 

It remains to notice the mysterious influence which all 
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instruments exert over those who use them. ‘ Thou marshall’st 
me the way that I was going,’ said Macbeth to his dagger, as 
though it were silently urging him on towards the crime he was 
meditating. There is a sense in which all instruments, even lawn 
tennis rackets, by their very existence, cry aloud to be put to use. 
Every racket demands a hand to wield it and gives some palm the 
itch to use it. A lawn tennis player must, therefore, learn to be 
master of his racket, not only on the court, but also when it is 
lying at home safely in the press: The lure of the racket must be 
resisted when it would entice a man from his duty towards God 
or his duty towards his Neighbour, or in those cases where it 
tempts him to woo bodily health at the expense of his spiritual 
welfare. 

The Ball.—From the earliest times the ball has possessed a 
strange fascination for students of human life. If we would 
describe the mysterious working of that Power which controls, or 
does not control, the destinies of men, we can do so in terms of 
player and ball : 


The Ball no Question makes of Ayes or Noes, 
But Right or Left as strikes the Player goes. 
And He that toss’d Thee down into the Field 
He knows about it all—He knows—He knows! 


Montaigne expresses the same thought in his own way : 


This world of ours is only formed for ostentation; men are only puffed 
up with wind and are bandied to and fro like tennis balls. 


A soldier’s life is a familiar example of a tennis ball life: 
‘Harassed, perhaps, in his rear to-day, harassing others to- 
morrow ; detached here’; countermanded there; resting this 
night upon his arms, beat up in his shirt the next ’—thus Uncle 
Toby describes the life of a soldier. Nor is it the soldier alone 
whose life is like the tennis ball. The exigencies of trade and 
commerce bandy their victims up and down the world; sea- 
faring men are driven from one continent to another ; the search 
for pleasure makes tennis balls of some, the effort to escape misery, 
of others. 

The tennis ball life is not, however, to be recommended. Its 
ceaseless motion will itself become ere long a cause of weariness 
and boredom. Moreover, the solid virtues which attach a man 
to his home, and to his motherland, are likely to draw byes in 
lives which are in the process of being sliced and volleyed and 
bounced about the world. It would be well, therefore, not to 
mistake its movement for adventure and its licence for freedom. 
‘So much motion is so much unquietness, and so much rest, by 
the same analogy, is so much of heaven.’ 

When Pascal was accused by his enemies of having stolen all 
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his arguments from other brains, he replied with overwhelming’ 
force: ‘Qu’on ne dise pas que je n’ai rien dit de nouveau; la 
disposition des matiéres est nouvelle ; quand on joue a la paume 
c’est une méme balle dont on joue !’un et l’autre, mais l’un la place 
mieux.’ Here, in a telling phrase, is one of the arts of effective 
living : ‘ to place the ball well.’ 

To place the ball between the riches which engross and the’ 
poverty which embitters, between the pursuit of this world’s goods, 
with their promise of immediate wealth, and the search for the 
hidden treasures of God which shall bring a man peace at the last ; 
a right measure of spending, saving, leading, following, speaking, 
acting—this also is to place the ball well. 

Many a man has lost the game of life, not because he had no 
ball to play with, but because he placed it ill. In his moments of 
ambition he has hit it right out of the court. In his hours of 
despondency he has feebly patted it into the net, or offered his 
adversaries, the World, the Flesh and the Devil, a greedily accepted 
chance of a ‘ kill.’ 

The Net.— Surely in vain,’ says King Solomon, ‘the net is 
spread in the sight of any bird.’ The lawn tennis player, however, 
provides his particular net with a less suspicious and more easily 
entangled prey. The net is spread right under his nose and gains 
rather than loses in effectiveness thereby ; its dreadful presence 
and silent obtrusiveness often haunting him and paralysing his 
most hopeful ventures. The net is, indeed, a carefully calculated 
obstacle, and metes out to each player a thoroughly impartial 
justice, being no respecter of persons. In itself it is by no means 
formidable ; it is but 3 feet high, and there is plenty of room 
above it, even if there is none below. Yet it catches in its toils all 
that is too low, too short, or too feeble. It restrains the over- 
weening player, and protects the adversary of the over-crafty 
and super-cunning performer. 

In this world we still await the arrival of a legislator whose 
punishments will always fit the crime ; when he arrives it will be 
time enough to compare his code with a lawn tennis net. Mean- 
while, for our soul’s health, let us believe in the perfect justice of 
God. Let us believe that a righteous man receives a righteous 
man’s reward ; and that no one escapes, ultimately, the conse- 
quences of the ill he has done. 

To-day it is fashionable to lay stress on the loving-kindness 
and mercy of God, and to pass over in silence those sterner 
qualities which lift His perfect love above the level of good- 
natured sentimentality. Life without the reality of God’s justice 
would be spoilt, just as lawn tennis would be spoilt without a net. 
Love, to be perfect, must be able to punish, even though it refrains 
from punishing ; and in like manner everyone speaking the truth 
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from his heart will confess that in human life as he sees it, in his 
own life as he knows it, there have been, there are, and there will 
be again, thoughts, words, and deeds which are rightly punishable 
by perfect love. 

There is need in human life, without question, for something 
comparable to a tennis net ; and since it is always better to fall 
into the hands of God rather than the hands of men, the wise man 
will hope and believe that it is God who places it there, and 
that it is God who will take it away when, but not till when, the 
game of life can be played without it. 

The Players.—The players are engaged in a game ; a game is a 
combat heavily disguised. True, they are not gladiators armed 
with javelin or spear, struggling for life or death ; they are in all 
probability ‘jolly Bank holiday every-day young men’; their 
weapons are harmless, and the prospect of victory or defeat need 
prevent neither victor nor vanquished from enjoying his tea. 
However, although the combat is innocuous, innocent, and make- 
believe, it still remains essentially a combat. 

It is not a far cry from this thought to the application thereof 
to spiritual life. St. Paul maintains in one place that life is a 
boxing match, and no reader of the Bible will forget how often 
spiritual life is spoken of in terms of combat, weapons, armour, 
wrestling, victory, and defeat. 

Considerations of space prevent me going too far and in detail 
into all the spiritual truths which are associated with a combat, 
and I must content myself with one or two outstanding examples. 
Inthe first place, the need of preparation. No one can hope to win 
success in life or a lawn tennis tournament unless he carefully fits 
himself for the combat both in body and mind. If the young men 
and maidens, whose neglect of training for a tournament is evi- 
denced by misty eyes and fingers stained with nicotine, are equally 
careless in their preparation for the combat of life, they are 
handicapping their prospects of success. Nor need that man 
expect a happier fate in the struggle for his daily bread whose 
only mental preparation consists in filling his mind with the same 
gloomy anticipations of defeat with which he is accustomed to 
await the first round of a lawn tennis tournament. Victory, like 
the kingdom of heaven, is often taken by force: force of character, 
force of will, force of practice. 

But a lawn tennis tournament is not only a parable of life in 
its preliminaries, but also in its consequences. Victory! Let us 
not begrudge the victor his reward. He has every right to a 
splendid sense of pleasure, satisfaction and well-being. But the 
sweets of victory, let us remind him, must be digested as well as 
tasted, if they are to be made to serve his whole welfare. Victory 
will have been won in vain—whether on the court, or in the 
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school, or in business, matters not—if it lingers too long in his 
mouth, cloying his lips with tiresome bragging, or if it sticks in his 
throat, stiffening his neck with pride. 

Among Christians the real reward for good work is more work: 
‘ Well done, thou good and faithful servant. Thou hast been 
faithful over a few things; I will make thee ruler over many 
things.’ It should not be otherwise on a lawn tennis court, 
The most valuable prize the tournament has to offer is not the 
silver ‘ what-not,’ but rather the further opportunity of placing 
the skill and experience which have proved themselves victorious 
at the service of less skilful and less experienced players. 

Defeat must be a spur on the heel to prick us on to renewed 
practice and progress, not a nail in the shoe which disinclines us 
to advance. Defeat may bring pain, but it ought to be a growing 
pain. As in the case of victory, so in the hour of defeat, the 
Christian should not be without comfort. How can a Christian 
be heard to say that he cannot try again after losing a set at lawn 
tennis, when he does not hesitate to believe that when he has lost 
his life he will rise from the dead ? 

The Christian doctrines of resurrection and perseverance are 
meant, no doubt, primarily for those who must face and wrestle 
with the principalities and powers of a wicked world, but they 
are worth the attention of those who, in the hour of defeat on 
the lawn tennis court, persist in going into mourning for ‘ a time, 
times, times and a half.’ 

It remains, in conclusion, to clear our minds as to which is the 
part and which is the whole. In these days of lawn tennis every 
day of the week, lawn tennis all the year round, lawn tennis for 
the old, for the young, for the tiny tot, it is possible that a mistake 
may be made. Let it be said, then, that life is the big thing, 

lawn tennis the small one. To spend all one’s time in playing 
lawn tennis, as some do, is to mistake the part for the whole. 
Life demands more practice, greater concentration and determina- 
tion, from those who would live but passably well than lawn tennis 
demands from those who would win its most resounding triumphs. 

If ever, here or hereafter, the thoughts, words and deeds of 
men are to be given their real and eternal values,—that is according 
to the good they have accomplished for God and man,—then it is 
to be feared the lawn tennis champion, if he has nothing but a 
lawn tennis championship to recommend him, will have some 
difficulty in persuading himself that he has a serious contribution 
to place before the eyes of eternal Justice. A good lawn tennis 
player may make sad ruin of his own life and, what is worse, of 
the lives of others, but no true Christian can ruin a game of lawn 
tennis. That he may play badly is quite possible; that he may 
receive and deserye a sound beating is more than probable. But, 
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whether his lot is to be victorious or to be vanquished, he will 
keep his temper, his head and his tongue. He will not grumble at 
his partner, at the light, at his racket ; he will not play to the 
or poach the balls his partner can reach; he will not 
quibble at the decisions of the umpire or air his grievances in the 
club-house. In a word, behaving like a Christian, he will almost 
persuade others to become Christians, and he will show that it is 
ible even on a lawn tennis court to. be ‘not far from the 
kingdom of God.’ 

Pythagoras was wont to say that ‘ our life resembles the great 
and populous assembly of the Olympic games, wherein some 
exercise the body that they may carry away the glory of the 
prize ; others bring merchandise to sell for profit ; there are also 
some (and those none of the worst sort) who pursue no other 
advantage but only to look on and consider how and why every- 
thing is done and to be spectators of the lives of other men, 
thereby the better to judge of and to regulate their own.’ These 
words express exactly the idea which lies behind this essay. 

I have asked my readers to watch an imaginary game of lawn 
tennis, not, I hope, to pass an idle half-hour or to gratify mere 
curiosity, but ‘ to consider how and why everything is done and 
to be spectators of the lives of other men, thereby the better to 
judge of and to regulate their own.’ 


It was with this serious purpose in view that I took up my 
pen, and it is in the hope that what has been written may in 
some measure accomplish it that I write in conclusion, ‘ Game, 
set, match ! ’ 


C. B. Hutton. 
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THE EAGLE IN A CAGE 


The captive thrush may brook the cage ; 
The prison’d eagle dies for rage. 
Scott: Lady of the Lake. 

From earliest times the eagle has been looked upon as the lord 
of the air. We read in the Book of Proverbs, in the thirtieth 
chapter : 

The way of an eagle in the air, 

The way of a serpent upon a rock, 

The way of a ship in the midst of the sea, 

The way of a man with a maid. 


It is part of the confession of Agur which we read here, and in 
this fine and little-known passage he deals with the four things 
which are too wonderful to understand. 

The flight of the eagle has inspired many poets. Keats, who 


saw the eagle early in the nineteenth century in its rocky 
fastnesses on Beinn Cruachan, in the highlands of Argyll, writes 
in 1818 : 

Eagles may seem to sleep wing-wide upon the air. 


He speaks elsewhere of the great bird ‘struggling with the 
buffeting north,’ ‘cleaving the mists,’ ‘dim-seen,’ ‘ towering,’ 
How charmingly descriptive, too, are Wordsworth’s lines : 


Faint sound of eagle melting into blue, 


and the passage in Scott’s Lady of the Lake describing how the 
eagle, from her rocky fastnesses upon Ben Venue, ‘ spread her 
dark sails to the wind.’ 

The eagle is the imperial symbol of three universal monarchies :. 
Assyria, Persia, Rome.’ It is also the royal bird of Greek 
mythology, and is (or was) the national crest of France, Germany, 
Russia, Italy, Austria and Poland. And, to write of more 
commonplace affairs, it was only the other day that I was driven 
in a taxi that carried as its mascot a miniature golden eagle with 
wings widespread. 

Of all living things an eagle is least suited to confinement. 


1 An eagle of solid gold was the standard of the ancient Romans, and was 
carried into battle ‘as the proud eagle of all-conquering Rome.’ 
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And yet all zoological gardens throughout the world have their 
caged eagles—miserable, bedraggled objects, with their joy of 
life entirely gone. What an appalling existence for a bird that 
‘seemed to sleep wing-wide upon the air’! All too frequently 
their cage is a wretchedly inadequate one. In a confined, sordid 
space, with the odour of flesh clinging about it, four or five eagles 
may be enclosed together. So small is their prison that it is 
impossible for them to fly more than a few feet in any direction ; 
and so listless are the great birds, they crouch by the hour upon 
“their perch, uninviting and covered with stale excreta, 
William Blake wrote : 


A robin redbreast in a cage 
Puts all Heaven in a rage, 
but 
A dove-house fill’d with doves and pigeons 
Shudders Hell thro’ all its regions. 


And if it be a crime to imprison a robin—which, after all, is a bird 
of limited flight and easily tamed—how much more disgraceful 
is it to take the king of birds and condemn him to a living death, 
from which there can be no possible reprieve. 

I have seen imprisoned eagles gaze wistfully at the leaden sky 
of the city in which they are confined. Between them and the 
boundless spaces of the air is an impenetrable barrier of wire 
netting, which, to their cost, they have many times tested and 
found unyielding. Do they wonder how it is that the small 
impish sparrows are able to pass through this barrier, flying 
impudently in and out through the minute spaces, as though 
the passage were free to all ? 

Some of the eagles one sees in cages are young birds, taken 
from the nest in contravention of the Act that protects the eagle 
in almost every county of Scotland—how futile, by the way, is that 
piece of legislation known as the ‘ Wild Birds’ Protection Act ’"— 
and these for a time retain their wild instincts. 

A friend of mine last summer took to a cage where some eagles 
were kept in captivity a grouse which he had purchased at a 
game-dealer’s close by. He told me afterwards that, to his surprise, 
the only bird which showed any interest in the grouse when he 
held it out was a young eagle. This dejected exile from its 
fatherland was stirred into sudden activity, and striking the 
lifeless grouse a terrific blow, carried it away into a corner of the 
cage, where, concealing its prey from its fellow-captives with its 
wings, it plucked the grouse carefully, and then devoured it with 
telish 


How many of the spectators who peer curiously at the gloomy 
eagles in their prison have ever seen the birds as they soared in 
freedom above the highest hills of Scotland? Can these people 
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form any idea of the eagle in its highland home from these 
miserable, caged specimens? Assuredly not. Far better were 
it to display a pair of stuffed eagles for the public to gaze upon, 
and beside them to place some photographs or pictures of the 
birds at their eyrie in some lonely glen, or sailing high above the 


mist-wreathed corries. How vividly would a sketch by, let us 


say, Thorburn or Millais, convey the eagle as it really is in the 
full enjoyment of health and liberty. And how much more 
instructive would it be, and how much more humane, than the 
miserable, spiritless birds the public sees at present. 
Perhaps some reader may exclaim, ‘Surely it is indefensible, 
then, to keep any bird in captivity?’ With this I do not agree, 
Some birds are not unhappy when confined to a comparatively 


small area. The ducks, for example, that one sees in the zoological — 


gardens and the parks, are to all appearances as contented as in 
the wild state. Many small birds, too, seem perfectly happy in 
captivity. 

There must be many people who are saddened by the sight of 
imprisoned eagles. A few days ago I heard a small girl express 
the sorrow which the sight of a pair of captive eagles had given 
her, and this opinion was the more valuable as being entirely 
spontaneous. 

While I have treated especially of the eagle in this article, 
I recognise that there are other ‘ Raptores,’ or birds of prey, almost, 
if not quite, as deserving of sympathy as the king of birds. The 
wild, impetuous, peregrine falcon must feel imprisonment as 
much as the eagle himself. 


O Sorrow ! why dost borrow 
The lustrous passion from a falcon-eye ? 


Then there are the erne, or sea eagle; the osprey from its 
ivy-covered ruined castle upon some highland loch; the far- 
soaring buzzard; and the impetuous merlin. To all the hawks 
imprisonment must be a dreadful thing, though perhaps, in the 
course of years, the feelings of depression and impotence become 
dulled. 

Of the golden eagle I have written to the exclusion of the other 
birds of prey, because I have spent so many days upon the high 
hills of Scotland, where the eagle is undisputed monarch of the 
air and sails easily from hill to hill, covering in a few minutes 
distances which would take even an experienced climber a long 
summer’s day to walk. 

The fiercer the storm the more buoyant and masterful the 
eagle’s flight. I have watched, while struggling in the face of a 
snow blizzard near the source of the Dee on Brae Riach, the 
marvellous wing power of this great bird of the mountains. With 
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back-bent wings he has passed me on his unhurried flight, soaring 
grimly into the very teeth of the tempest, and I have marvelled 
that he should be able to see to steer his aerial course through the 
clouds of powdery snow. 

Imagine the joy of some eagle—a bird imprisoned not 
sufficiently long to forget his hunting—were he suddenly liberated 
from his cage. Leaning on the breeze, he mounts quickly upward. 
In five minutes, with never a flap of his wings, he has entered 
the clouds which are floating across the city of his captivity. 
There is a verse in Isaiah which reads, ‘ They shall mount up 
with wings as eagles,’ and none except those who have studied 
the golden eagle at his mountain haunts know how singularly 
appropriate this metaphor is: 

I have seen an eagle, crossing a hill crest little above the pine 
trees, mount upward until he was lost in drifting clouds. Soon 
the clouds passed, and the eagle was still there, a small speck in 
the blue of the zenith. Ever upward he climbed, until he was 
invisible to the eye, but a pair of powerful glasses kept him in view 
some minutes longer. At last, however, even the binoculars 
failed to show him, for, after seeming like a soaring lark and then 
a minute black speck, the great bird, with his 7-foot wing-spread, 
had mounted where no eye could follow him. He must then have 
been a full 8000 feet above me, and the thing that most impressed 
me was that, although he had reached this great altitude in a very 
few minutes, he had not, so far as I could see, flapped his wings once. 

Having reached a height of perhaps 4000 feet, our liberated 
eagle, sailing in wide spirals, endeavours to find his bearings. 
At length, let us say, he decides that his course toward his ancestral 
hills and corries lies north. The wind blows fresh from the 
north-west, which is to our eagle’s liking, for he is always at his 
best when beating into the breeze. He is, we may suppose, 
sadly out of training as a result of his captivity, but his great 
wings are so masterful in flight that this inconveniences him little. 
It is, indeed, a rare thing to see an eagle actually flap his wings. 
Speeding northward at, let us say, forty miles an hour, the eagle 
at length sights upon the distant northern horizon the snowy 
peaks of the Cairngorm mountains, the place of his birth. His 
pace quickens, and as he hurries northward over the high tops of 
Gaick and Glen Feshie he sees ahead of him the snowy corries of 
Brae Riach, the birthplace of the Dee. And as he makes his 
impetuous course a second eagle speeds towards him, none other 
than his mate, who has been soaring in loneliness above the glens 
since his capture. 

Eagles pair for life, and should mischance befall one of the pair, 
the survivor may linger unmated on the same ground for a 
number of years. I have known this happen on the island of 
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Mull, where the eagle is now very scarce. The season is, we may 
presume, spring. In the glens the first breath of spring has 
stirred the birches, so that their scented buds are swelling, but 
in the remote corrie, where the eagles have their eyrie on the most 
outlying weather-scarred birch-tree, the snow still lies deep upon 
the ground. 

The great nest, that seems as though by its very weight it 
must bear the small tree to the ground, is itself free of snow. 
High above it the eagles soar joyously, from time to time uttering 
that sharp, yelping cry that is heard so rarely, except in the nesting 
season. Just under a mile distant stands the only pine-tree in all 
the glen. It the eagles quickly visit, for they line their eyrie 
always with green fir branches which they break from the parent 
tree. They are most particular in obtaining this outer lining for 
their nest, and equally careful are they to ensure that the two 
speckled eggs—laid late in March or early in April—shall lie upon 
an inner lining of a species of carex known as Luzula sylvatica, or, 
vulgarly, as ‘ sword grass.’ # 

For six weeks the mother eagle broods her eggs. Then at 
last, one May day, two small eagles, clad in snowy down and 
gazing upon the world with comical pink eyes, lie side by side in 
the eyrie. For nine weeks they are fed by their parents. To the 
eyrie are brought mountain hares, rabbits, grouse and ptarmigan, 
and at times such unexpected animals as squirrels and stoats. 
Then at length, one July morning, the eaglets take their first 
flight. Brother and sister—for when two eagles are reared one is 
invariably a cock, the other a hen—sail down from the eyrie with 
unsteady flight, and perhaps drop perforce to the ground on the 
glen below. But next day they are stronger, and soon are able 
to soar and stoop earthward with the same ease as their parents. 

There is an old Gaelic legend that long long ago the birds 
decided to choose a king. That honour, it was agreed, should 
be given to the bird who mounted highest into the heavens. All 
thought that the eagle would be successful, and, indeed, it was 
not long before he had risen above all the other birds. He had 
reached a dizzy height when from the plumage of his back a tiny 
wren fluttered out. High into the air the small songster flew, and 
the eagle, exhausted by his effort, was unable to overtake it. 
Thus was the wren, and not the eagle, crowned king of birds. 

2 On March 31 of the present year I crossed a frost-bound hill-top into a great 
corrie where each waterfall was imprisoned in a glistening sheet of ice. Here 
was the eagle’s home, and already the bird was brooding close on her two hand- 
some eggs, with their lining of Luzula. The grass was brown as midwinter, the 
heather was burned by the frost. Yet all around the nest were the rose-coloured 


blooms of Saxifraga oppositifolia, vivid patches of colour set in a scene of 
arctic lifelessness. 


SETON GORDON. 
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A CONTINENTAL SUNDAY IN ENGLAND 


Two statements, it may be confidently expected, will be made 
in effect during any controversy which may occur upon Sunday 
observance. The first is that ‘ the greatness of England is due to 
its Sabbath,’ the second that ‘we must not introduce into this 
country a Continental Sunday.’ Whether these statements are 
as axiomatic as they appear to the speakers may be doubted even 
by those who are convinced believers that the religious observance 
of Sunday is a matter of national importance. 

The greatness of England—and it may be assumed that this 
country possesses still an element of greatness—fortunately is not 
due to any one cause. If it were dependent upon Sabbath 
observance grave doubts might be entertained upon the stability 
of the foundations of our national edifice. The tide of public 
opinion and practice has set strongly against Sabbath observance 
as it was practised in the past, and as it is so often preached at 
present. The defenders are both honest and courageous, but 
they appear no more able to keep back the flood than was 
the redoubtable Mrs. Partington in her onslaught upon the 
intrusive sea. 

The prejudice against a Continental Sunday is deep and wide- 
spread, although not invariably well informed. There are things 
done abroad which those with long and intimate knowledge of 
European conditions would not like introduced into this country. 
Neither would they desire the spread of the indifference to religion 
which can be seen, not only in some English popular seaside 
place on the eve of the August Bank Holiday, but on almost every 
Sunday night in the West End of London. There is, however, 
a good side in a Continental observance of Sunday which is largely 
lacking in England. This side is not always seen by visitors to 
the Riviera nor by those who gain their impressions of Continental 
-life under the grandmotherly tutelage of the personally conducted 
tours connected with Church and Nonconformist touring guilds. 
If the whole truth must be told, there is a good deal of humbug, 
and still more ignorance, beneath our condemnations of Continental 
Sundays, although on the other side of the Channel, it must be 
confessed, there are quarters in which Luther’s maxim ‘ pecce 
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fortiter’ is applied without the Reformer’s qualification, and where 
disregard of conventions is counted a virtue in comparison 
with British hypocrisy. The fallacy of comparing the best with 
the worst, and the worst with the best, is common among the 
least logical and the most logical peoples of the world. Faults of 
temperament are to be regretted everywhere, and somehow 


Things never turn out as they should, 
The good are so hard on the clever, 
The clever so rude to the good, 


Like other readers of this Review, I have spent abroad in the 
past many Sundays which I have observed after my own fashion, 
without much interest in other folks’ concerns. The first four 
Sundays of this year, however, I had the privilege of spending in 
Italy, and a fifth in Geneva, which stands, so far as Sunday 
observance is concerned, half-way between Italy and England. 
On these several occasions I took particular notice of the way in 
which Sundays were spent, and what I saw certainly provided 
some food for reflection. 

The first Sunday was spent in Rome. In Rome, as is only 
to be expected, the religious side of life is much in evidence. The 
streets during the whole morning were well filled with people 
obviously going to or coming from worship. Perhaps women and 
children predominated, but this is not peculiar to the Eternal City. 
The day was one of those glorious combinations of bracing cold 
and brilliant sunshine which are common in January. The 
beautiful gardens of the Villa Borghese were crowded. The bands 
were playing, the zoological gardens were open, but the picture 
gallery was closed. It was impossible to assess how many of the 
crowds had been at church. Obviously some had, for they were 
carrying with them their manuals, and there were priests to be 
seen walking about and sitting among those listening to the music. 
There were crowds of young men, the flower of the Fascisti, 
walking and talking together in groups. All were well behaved, 
while in the afternoon the gardens and streets had the appearance 
of a domestic festival. There was the atmosphere of brightness 
and contentment, without any horse-play or noise, which is to be 
seen in the London parks on a sunny day in spring. 

Naples, of course, is unlike Rome both in conditions of life 
and in the characteristics of the people. No one who knows them 
would dream of suspecting the Neapolitans of conventionality. 
There is no city in Europe where everything is done more in public 
without reserve or self-consciousness. It would be a great mistake 
to assume that the Neapolitans are not sincerely affected by reli- 
gion because they make no ostentatious parade after church, 
preferring to go to and fro in their lawful occasions on Sundays as 
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on week-days. The fact that there is no obvious schism between 
_ what is religious and what is secular may be counted to them for a 
righteousness only too often absent in more conventional countries, 

The shops in Naples are closed on Sundays, as, indeed, is the 
case in all other Italian cities, excepting in the poorer parts, where 
food is sold. It appeared as though it were the custom to shop 
on Sunday morning, not on Saturday night, which is not surprising 
in overcrowded neighbourhoods, where the opportunities of 
keeping food must be like snakes in Iceland. The fishermen 
envelop the bay with their nets, and all along the great semi- 
circular segment of the bay, the Via Caracciolo, they pulled 
together, on Sunday as on weekdays, at their apparently never- 
ending net-ropes. Some women returning from Mass took their 
places in the queue with their men. The streets and the sea front 
began to fill towards noon, and in the afternoon the crowds became — 
dense. Remember it was winter, and cold, as it can be cold in 
Naples. There was music. The great opera house also was open 
at night, but it was the greater crowds and the closed shops that 
marked the day. Ina great city there must be sides of life sordid 
and disreputable, but what impressed two English observers in 
Naples, as in Rome, was the domesticity of the weekly festival and 
the general cessation of work. 

Two intervening Sundays were spent in Amalfi—that old- 
world republic which preceded Venice and Genoa in commerce, 
and once set the laws of the sea. Commerce has not entirely 
deserted its ancient home, but the glory of political domination 
has gone for ever, Amalfi clings to the mountain sides, a beautiful 
white ghost of a great past. The city belongs to the Middle Ages. 
Sanitation is chaotic. The housing difficulty is more than a 
problem. It is a calamity. Yet, somehow, Amalfi manages 
to breed a healthy, handsome, and intelligent population, not 
obviously by the rigid extermination of the unfit. One youth, 
who shuffled along the path with withered arm and no legs to beg, 
was a most repulsive specimen of poor humanity. Amalfi needs a 
social reformer. It has apparently found an ecclesiastical one in 
the person of an archbishop, whose tall, dignified figure and keen, 
handsome face may be seen any day in the streets. His charities 
on an income assessed in English money at 150/. per annum 
stagger belief. But reform in Italy is always concerned less with 
the outward shell of religion than with the spirit that giveth life. 
Certainly Sunday is observed devoutly in Amalfi, and it is probably 
observed much as it was a thousand years ago. 

The brightness of a Continental Sunday is obvious, but 
nowhere in Southern Italy does recreation or rest disguise its 
religious character. The popular indifference to religion, which 
is so obvious in England, is less upon the surface in Italy—if it 
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is there at all. To the bulk of the population Sunday is primarily 
a religious festival. It is the day for the memorial of the Saviour’s 
death and passion. It is the weekly reminder of the Resurrection, 
This fact could be more readily recognised in little Amalfi than in 
great Naples, The churches on Sunday are crowded with wor- 
shippers, and it is difficult to see how any unprejudiced man 
present at the Mass can doubt the simple sincerity of the wor- 


shippers. The ‘Roman’ canon may seem inadequaté in form 


and otherwise unsatisfactory to those who are convinced believers 
in the spiritual values of the Reformation. Yet, none the less, 
the vast majority of Italians do keep the memorial of the great 
central fact of Christianity every Sunday, and would it were so 
elsewhere ! Men may condemn the form of the memorial, but 
have they no condemnation for the faithlessness of the vast 
majority of English men and women who keep no memorial, nor 
even consider they are called upon to do so? The truth is, Sunday 
in Italy is both brighter and more religiously observed than is the 
case in England. The brightness is not entirely due to summer 
skies and the Latin temperament. Gaiety. and faith are not 
incompatible. Some of us believe that they go hand in hand 
together. 

Italians have one great advantage in their religious observance 
of Sunday. They are not perplexed by any confusion between 
the seventh day and the first day of the week. The Italian name 
for Sunday is Domenica (the Lord’s Day). Saturday is called 
Sabato, or the Sabbath, This is as it was in the earliest days of our 
religion, and the substitution of the Dies Domini for the Jewish 
Sabbath, as the religious day of Christianity, is one of the oldest 
proofs of the historical character of our faith. It required a great 
historical event to impress upon the world a fixed day not to be 
observed primarily by cessation from work, but by the breaking 
of bread, the adoration of Christ as God, and the taking of a 
sacramental pledge not to commit any wrong doing. 

Continental Christianity has never departed very far from the 
primitive conception that the Lord’s Day is neither the successor 
of the Mosaic Sabbath nor a substitute for it. Even during the 
Reformation there was not the exaggerated spirit of Sabbatarian- 
ism to be found on the Continent, as was the case in this country, — 
although it must be remembered there were many Protestants, 
even in these islands, who viewed with grave disfavour the 
increasing identification of Sunday with the Sabbath. To-day in 
Geneva, for instance, neither Catholics nor Protestants appear to 
be disturbed by the observance of Sunday in a Continental fashion. 
The Catholics attend Mass; the Protestants do not. That is the 
chief difference, and an important one. 


1 Vide ‘Pliny’s Rescript to Trajan, A.D. 112.’ 
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The gain to Italian Christianity to-day of having it clearly 
fixed in the public mind that Sabato and Domenica are different 
days is greater than may be at first realised. It prevents any 
confusion between the negative restrictions based upon the Mosaic 
law and the positive duty laid upon all Christians. It has 
obviated, on the one hand, the sense of unreality and moral repug- 
nance caused by making laws which no one is able to obey literally, 
and, on the other hand, it has prevented a reaction which has 
largely lost, in communities elsewhere, all consciousness of the 
positive duty of worship, and which has resulted in much ignorance 
ot indifference to religion. 

It would be impossible in the space allotted for this article to 
trace historically the steps by which Sunday in this country 
became more closely identified with the Sabbath than was the 
case on the Continent. There are numerous well-known books 
upon the subject, but perhaps anyone who wishes to find a brief, 
fair-minded and well-written account cannot do better than read 
avolume in the Oxford Library of Practical Theology entitled 
Sunday, by the Rev. W. B, Trevelyan. The fact, however, 
remains that to the vast majority of English people, careful or 
careless of religious sanctions as the case may be, Sunday is the 
Sabbath. 

Many sincere men and women rejoice that Sunday is so 
tegarded. They are shocked by the irreligion and latitude 
associated with the movement towards what is called ‘ a brighter 
Sunday.’ They realise the ill effect that this has upon the moral 
stamina of the nation and the danger to the younger generation, 
who have the gates of pleasure opened wide to them, and who, 
after the manner of youth, follow the music and dancing. They 
sternly oppose any relaxation of Sabbatarian enactments of a past 
generation that remain. They rejoice openly when a band is 
prevented from playing in a public park on Sunday. If they are 
disturbed by any doubts as to the moral stability of their own 
position, they do not show it openly. And they are inclined to 
regard as opponents of true religion those who are anxious to get 
Sunday better observed, although in a different fashion. If I can 
make the assumption, which Huxley called his own great act of 
faith, that ‘ experience of the past is a safe guide for the present 
and future,’ then this article will bring me not a little abuse from 
those who, despite differences of method, I still consider, dwell in 
the house of my friends. 

There are others—and they are of the salt of the earth—who 
are neither militant nor unreasonable Sabbatarians, nor are they 
undisturbed by doubt as to the stability of the ground upon which 
Sabbatarianism was erected. They are concerned not so much 
with what the people may not do as with what they fail to do 
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themselves. Some of these even to-day, so I am assured, attempt 
to meet the difficulty by making, so far as they may, Saturday 
their own day of rest, and Sunday an occasion for worship and 
service. In this attempt they have ancient precedents. Some- 
thing of the same sort was done during the first two or three 
centuries of the Christian era, although not with marked success, 

The great mass of the people, if they are not indifferent to the 
whole question, are opposed to the restriction of freedom caused 
by legislation made in Stuart and early Georgian times. They 
are not atheistic, whatever may be said to the contrary of a 
certain section. It has taken centuries to get Christian sanctions 
into the life of the English, and it will take many generations to 
eliminate them. There is, however, a grave danger of the mass 
of the people drifting into practical irreligion, and one of the causes 
of this drifting must be sought in the popular confusion of thought 
with regard to the religious use of Sunday, and in the consequent 
relaxation in religious duties. To return to an earlier metaphor, 
the flood tide is making towards release from arbitrary restric- 
tions, Those who realise that the restrictions need revising 
sometimes do not guess there may be beneath them a principle 
which no nation, least of all a nominally Christian nation, can 
afford to disregard. 

Setting aside for a moment the rights and wrongs of Sabba- 
tarianism, few will refuse to allow that the Fourth Commandment 
is not obeyed even by those who interpret it literally. It is 
impossible nowadays ‘ to do no manner of work’ on Sunday, or 
to enforce this abstinence upon the stranger within our gates, 
whatever may have been possible in patriarchal Palestine. This 
divergence between precept and practice is a serious matter. A 
great Master of Balliol once said that ‘no doubt created by 
sceptics is to be compared to the wide doubt created by those who 
say one thing and do another.’ That this stern saying is true 
many of us realise personally, to our shame, in far wider spheres 
than those contemplated in this article. We may disregard the 
divergence. Many do so, and acquiesce in what is in practice a 
legal fiction which binds upon others burdens which they do not 
bear themselves. Others, again, conclude all too hastily that, as 
there is this unreality in religion, therefore all religion is unreal. 

The responsibility for this sorry state of things cannot be laid 
unreservedly upon those who are dubbed leaders of religious 
thought. Democracy connotes the responsibility of the people 
in matters of religion. Those who desire licence or liberty in 
Sunday observance give voice with a good courage, and plume 
themselves upon their wide-mindedness. Why should they not ? 
The tide is flowing with them, and they havea good Press. Those 
who are not Sabbatarians, and yet call themselves Christians, hold 
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their tongues and say nothing, without feeling much pain or grief. 
Clergy and laymen alike unite in a conspiracy of silence which they 
call love of peace. Both swim with the tide. As the late Canon 
Barnett once said in the bitterness of his heart, ‘no attempt is 
made to enforce a law, nor to reconcile precept with practice.’ 

Modesty, as well as duty, makes me more ready to shoulder 
blame myself than to be critical of others, but there is such a thing 
as the collective responsibility of the Church of England, What- 
ever may be the case to-day, in the past the Church of England has 
exercised a predominating influence upon the religious conceptions 
of the English people. Even to-day the influence is greater than 
is generally assumed, and the Church of England, in its traditions, 
does not stand for rigid Sabbatarianism. The Fourth Command- 
ment was introduced into the Liturgy in 1552, with the other nine. 
There is no evidence that it was intended at first to be interpreted 
literally. The general intention probably was that the twentieth 
chapter of Exodus was an apposite lesson from Holy Scripture 
enforcing the necessity for general obedience to the moral law. 
The explanation in the Catechism of the Commandments, attri- 
buted to Bishop Overton, was written fifty years later, when 
Puritan influence was on the increase. And in our ‘ duty towards 
God ’ the Fourth Commandment is explained as meaning that we 
‘should serve Him truly ail the days of our life.’ This is still the 
mind of the English Church. The pity is that this mind was not 
expressed more clearly not merely in the Catechism, but in the 
declaration of the moral law when introduced for the first time 
as a lection into the then newly revised Service of Holy Communion. 
There is always a moral repugnance against mental reserves in 
authoritative statements of faith in the creeds, or of practice in the 
moral law. This is particularly true when the moral law is 
prefaced by the solemn words ‘ God spake these words and said.’ 
It would have been infinitely clearer if the phraseology of the 
Catechism had been substituted. Moreover—and this must not 
be forgotten, for it adds to the public perplexity—there are those 
who maintain @ outrance that this particular Commandment must 
be accepted literally and without modification. 

It should not be assumed that the active protagonists of 
greater freedom are either irreligious themselves or opposed to a 
religious observance of Sunday. For instance, those who know 
Sir Guy Gaunt are quite certain that, in his advocacy of the 
opening on Sunday afternoons of the forthcoming British Empire 
Exhibition, he is sincerely moved only by a desire that every man 
and woman in England should see a unique object lesson of the 
activities and responsibilities that God has given them. There 
would be no question on the Continent that a programme such as 
the gallant rear-admiral outlines would be in accordance with true 
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religion. Were conditions the same in England as they are, say, 
in Italy, many who would not now oppose tlie scheme might 
become strong supporters of it. The anxiety that many sincere 
men feel is that, until something is done to enlighten the British 
public upon the true Christian purpose of Sunday, the opening of 
Wembley will add to a popular use of the Lord’s Day which, if it 
is not consciously irreligious, is certainly not religious. This 
feeling is reasonable, and it is inspired by a sincere desire for the 
true welfare of the British Empire. 

It is not possible, at the moment of writing, to say whether 
Sir Guy Gaunt will succeed in his effort to get Wembley opened on 
Sunday. Apparently it is not a well-known Act of Charles I]. 
which stands in the way, but a much later one of George III. 
The Act of Charles II. deals with trading ; the later one, of 1781, 
forbids public entertainment or amusements in wide terms where 
money is taken for admission. A legal correspondent of the 
Sunday Times speaks of the Stuart and Hanoverian laws as a 
‘ patchwork’ concern which Government after Government has 
lacked the courage to revise because of the controversial issues 
involved. He remarks, and with perfect justice : 


The anomalies of the law are very well illustrated by the Sunday 
opening of the picture-houses. An Act of 1909 gave local authorities power 
to impose conditions on the proprietors, and the London County Council 
issued a licence to one with a veto on Sunday opening. He took the matter 
into court, urging that the Council had no power to impose the veto, since 
the scope of the Act was limited tosafety. He lost the case, but it has since 
been assumed, upon this extremely doubtful basis, that a county council 
has power to license Sunday performances. The issue whether such 
performances would offend against the Act of 1781 was not decided, but 
there is nothing in the Cinematograph Act to override the old statute, and 
if the point were squarely raised, it is difficult to see why the latter would 
not apply. A short investigation has left the writer under the strong 
impression that every public opening of a cinematograph exhibition for 
money on Sundays is a tolerated illegality, like club sweepstakes, priz- 
fights, and the presence of Jesuits in a land where the law imposes banish- 
ment for life on them. Laws which are publicly flouted, of course, bring 
our whole system into disrespect. 

The Act of 1781 is directed against entertainments for which payment 
is made, and if the Exhibition were thrown open or partially thrown open 
to the public, it would not apply. It has been held that payment for 
reserved seats may be exacted if a reasonable number are admitted free. 
Whether payment for refreshments, reserved seats for bands, etc., would 
render free public entry profitable, will no doubt be considered, But while 
the public has free access to the sob-stuff and inanities of the films, the 
Hanoverian veto on the Sunday opening of the Exhibition seems foolish, 


Sir Guy Gaunt is credited with making an attempt to get a 
short enabling Bill through the House. If he succeeds, which is 
improbable, the Act will make another complication in a state of 
affairs humiliating to those of us who desire that the Lord’s Day 
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should be kept in a manner creditable to Christians. I for one 
hate the very idea of basing any appeal for Sunday observance 
upon ‘a musty code of Lord’s Day Observance Acts’ which 
would, if applied, literally place every man who sells or buys a 
Sunday paper in the stocks. 

Mr. Gavan Duffy, M.P., proposed at a recent demonstration 
_ in Hyde Park a somewhat ingenious motion protesting against 
‘the contemplated closing of the British Empire Exhibition at 
Wembley on Sundays.’ The Yorkshire Post of March 17 con 
denses his speech as follows : 


Mr. Gavan Duffy, M.P., in proposing the resolution, said there was not 
a single trade union representative who had been approached in the matter 
who was not whole-heartedly in favour of it. He and many others were 
against legislation which was passed in 1623. They did not directly or 
indirectly desire to loosen the sacred bonds of the Sabbath Day. So far as 
they were concerned, they believed that the educational value to be derived from 
Wembley on a Sunday would not in any way desecrate, but rather exalt, human 
genius, as well as the Sabbath Day. He did not desire people to work a 
seven-day week. They had a large number of unemployed ex-service 
men who would be glad to do a day’s work on Sunday at the Sunday rate 
of pay. 


It is not with Mr. Duffy’s conclusions I am at the moment con- 
cerned. It is with his premises and deductions. He assumes, 
it will be noticed, without apparent qualification, that Sunday is 


the Sabbath, and he deduces that the Sabbath Day will be 
‘exalted ’—together with human genius—by the educational 
value to be derived from Wembley. It is quite possible that 
Mr. Duffy himself understands as much as any Italian the positive 
Christian duty of worship. It is inconceivable that any Italian 
would have argued like Mr. Duffy to attain the same end. But 
then on the Continent the mass of the people understand that the 
Christian basis of Sunday observance is worship. In England 
they do not understand. 

Mr. Gavan Duffy further states that all the trades unionists 
he has consulted think as he does about the opening of Wembley 
on Sunday. Is that surprising? The trades unionists are far 
from being irreligious. Many of them are devout worshippers in 
their respective churches. The Ministers of the Labour Govern- 
ment, indeed, sometimes appear to regard themselves as the 
peculiar exponents of the Sermon on the Mount, and all who came 
before them as thieves and robbers. But may it not be true that 
the Labour Party have a very inadequate conception of Sunday 
observance, and are they not in danger of depreciating the religious 
value of Sunday observance as a national asset ? One trades 
unionist, only a few days ago, remarked to me: ‘ Our chaps are 
set on turning Sunday into a day of politics. They can see nowt 
else.’ It is this inability to see any other purport in Sunday that 
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really matters. If political meetings take the place of worship, 
if they leave no time nor inclination for worship, can trades 
unionism be cleared from responsibility for the state of affairs 
which many of their own number view with grave anxiety? 
There need be nothing religiously wrong with political meetings 
simply because they are held on Sunday, that is if such meetings 
are put in their right place and in proper proportion. If they 
leave no place for religion, they are irreligious, but if, as might be 
the case abroad, they are co-ordinated with religious observance, 
I can see no necessary religious objections to them except those 
of expediency. It is quite true that the Labour movement on 
the Continent is often positively irreligious, far more so than in 
England, but this cannot be laid down to ignorance of the Christian 
use of Sunday. There are other causes which are well known not 
only to enemies, but to friends, of Labour. 

A candid critic recently vouchsafed his opinion to me that 
already in England we had a Continental Sunday without the Mass, 
and having outworn Protestantism, we had found a refuge in 
paganism. I have no intention of treading upon the tail of the 
coat so alluringly trailed before me. I have no desire to reproduce 
a Continental Sunday in this country in its religious details. 
It may be possible that our true English traditions are safer for 
us to build upon than those upon which other nations have built. 
None the less there is sufficient truth in the criticism to prove that 
sweeping condemnations of Continental Sundays, made in com- 
parison with our own methods, are neither wise nor in accordance 
with facts. The strong side of a Continental Sunday is the great 
emphasis laid upon worship and consequent brightness of the day. 
The weak side is an assumption, not made by all, that, having 
consecrated the beginning of the day to God, the remainder does 
not matter. It is the strength, not the weakness, of a Continental 
Sunday which all friends of Sunday may wish earnestly could be 
added to our English traditions. 

So far as England is concerned, the radical weakness of Sunday 
observance for the past two or three centuries has been its negative 
character, From this, and only partially from the consequent 
reaction against arbitrary restrictions, has come a wide-spread 
disregard of worship which is neither Christian nor pagan. There 
is another tradition of Sunday observance in England which is older 
than Puritanism, and which has never been dislodged from an 
honourable position in our national religious life. The story of an 
ideal observance of an English Sunday in the seventeenth century 
is told in the pages of John Inglesant. Nicholas Ferrar led his 
household in church and in service with devotion and thorough- 
ness which are characteristic of what is called definitely ‘the 
religious life.’ The motive behind the observances at Little 
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Gidding was positive, not negative. In the seventeenth century 
were enacted the Sabbatarian laws which still govern Sunday 
observance, but at the same time there were growing up societies 
of men and women who did not focus their attention on what 
other people should not do, but bound themselves to a holy and 
religious life, to regular participation in the Lord’s Supper, and 
to carry out Church principles. The outcome of these societies 
was that the Holy Communion was celebrated every Sunday, and 
the custom of preparing people in church to take part in the Holy 
Eucharist survived one of the dreariest periods of English Church 
history. 

By all means get rid of the heavy atmosphere which Charles 
Dickens described as being ‘gloomy, close and stale,’ but in 
doing so try to regain that which the bulk of the people of this 
country have lost—the idea that worship is the true observance 
of what is primarily the Dies Domini. ‘ This is the day that the 
Lord hath made. We will rejoice and be glad in it.’ 


GEORGE H. FRODSHAM, 
Bishop. 
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THE FRENCH ELECTION 


Tue General Election in France will take place on the r1th of 
the present month. This date was not fixed upon without opposi- 
tion. M. Mandel—Clemenceau’s former Secretary—and M. Léon 
Daudet, the Royalist leader, were against it, because they considered 
that an election coming so soon after the Chamber had voted the 
new taxes was tantamount to ‘driving the majority of this 
Chamber to the shambles.’ Many other deputies insisted that it was 
unwise to let the French electorate go to the polls without being 
clear about the results of the German election which is to take place 
only a week beforehand. President Millerand is said to have 
favoured this view, which, at all events, his occasional mouthpiece, 
M. Gustave Hervé, championed in La Victoire. But the French 
Government does not possess the privilege of prorogation, any 
more than it possesses the privilege of dissolution (a deficiency 
which President Millerand publicly deplored at one of the last 
sittings of the Academy of Political Sciences, of which he is a 
member). The French Chamber is elected for four years and a 
half ; that is to say, its successor has to meet on June 1, and as 
there may be in a number of places a second ballot, a fortnight 
after the first, it wasimperative, if the law were not to be overridden, 
that the election should be held, at the latest, on May 11. But 
M. Poincaré is too much of a jurist, even too much of a legalist, to 
override any law, much as he would have preferred a later date. 
There was an even more animated contest about the mode of 
voting at the General Election. Proportional Representation, 
that is to say, the wholesale election in a département of seven or 
eight deputies representing the votes given to their party, was tried 
for the first time on November 16, 1919, instead of the former vote 
by constituencies copied from England. It resulted, as the reader 
no doubt remembers, in an overwhelming majority for the National 
Party defined—rather than actually created—by Clemenceau, and 
recommended to the country by M. Millerand in a famous address 
at the Ba-Ta-Clan Music-hall. For the first time in thirty years 
the Radicals found themselves in opposition and could not believe 
their own eyes. They had feebly opposed Proportional Repre- 
sentation and blamed themselves bitterly for their mistake. 
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Nobody did so much for Proportional Representation as M. Briand 
when, in 1912, he described the constituencies, as the old mode of 
voting had gradually made them, as mares stagnantes ; the phrase, 
in spite of some redundance, was as effective as ‘ rotten borough,’ 
and acted in the same way. It held up to contempt pettinesses 
bred of purely local interests over against the broader and higher 
issues which an appeal to a larger section of the country was sure to 
bring to the forefront, and the Radicals, flushed by the memories 
of past successes, did not realise that fulsomeness and stagnancy 
might be applied to them at the election. But it was so. Since 
then they have not ceased to harp on the defects of Proportional 
Representation, and in the Senate, where they still have a majority, 
they put up a desperate and very nearly successful fight for a 
return to the old method. There is no pretence now of defending 
nobleissues. M. Briand, who has occasional recurrences of cynicism, 
grieved his admirers by going back on his historic utterance and 
coolly saying in the Chamber that ‘ no principles were attached to 
mere contingencies like the mode of voting, and the best system was 
that which would return a Republican—+.e. a Radical—majority.’ 
M. Briand is a great Liberal in his tendencies, but he has always 
been, and will remain, a partisan in his habits. A repentant 
Socialist, he found an early success in Radicalism of the old school, 
which his tolerance gradually transformed, At sixty-two years of 
age and after many experiences he still believes in nothing better 
than tolerant Radicalism. Just as Catholic minorities can be 
happy and even protected in Protestant countries as long as they 
show no signs of wishing to be more than happy minorities, so it 
is in M. Briand’s mind with the parties which Radicalism beat 
with Marshal MacMahon in 1877, and has constantly beaten ever 
since. Let them be content with being beaten, and they will not be 
downtrodden, but if they dare to be successful all weapons will be 
good against them. This view is largely caused by the fear of a 
bugbear, for it must be admitted that the Bloc National has not 
shown any signs of being uppish or even independent ; during four 
years and a half it has faithfully served under Radical Premiers 
(Millerand, Leygues, Briand and Poincaré) and never had a thought 
of substituting one of its own men for them, As a matter of fact, 
the Radicals want power more violently than their opponents 
because they have been used to it, and in the long debate in the 
Senate over Proportional Representation they said little else. 
Finally M. Poincaré had recourse to his familiar method of making 
the issue a question of confidence and carried it by a few votes 
against sullen opposition. So the vote on May 11 will be pro- 
portional, one deputy being allotted to each 75,000 inhabitants, 
but the candidates being grouped on lists instead of appearing 
before the electors singly. 
Vor. XCV—No. 567 3c 
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"* An immediate consequence of Proportional Representation is 
the practical necessity for the parties in the minority (Radicals, 
Socialists and Communists) to draw up coalition lists. They 
realise that their defeat in 1919 arose from their neglect of this 
precaution. It must be said that coalitions enjoy the favour of 
politicians. M. Poincaré, M. Forgeot—although this brilliant orator 
is a typical French individualist—and Senator Chautemps have 
consistently advocated the formation of a Bloc du Centre, bringing 
together all Republicans and only excluding the Royalist wing on 
the right and the Socialists on the left. This idea is plain common 
sense. The problems connected with the finances of France and 
her security ought to be important enough to obliterate the old 
acute consciousness of political differences, and do so whenever 
selfish calculations are not tyrannical. The readers of Le Temps, 
formerly the organ of the Radicals, are not afraid of an election 
which would result in a success for the Right, whereas a number 
of intelligent Catholics would hate a Royalist success; but the 
Radicals have long been known to be a prey to selfish calculations 
and act accordingly. 

It is pitiful to see their chief, M. Herriot, the mayor of Lyons, 
a man of great literary culture and of acknowledged personal 
charm, a patriot too—who would never be caught as his predecessor, 
M. Caillaux, was, making up his mind to drop an English alliance 
to seek one with Germany—lowering himself by arrangements with 
Socialists who would not support him on any vital point should he 
be in office. The pressure of his party compels him to do so. Some 
of his friends go even further. M. Buisson, in spite of his eighty 
years, would not hesitate to admit the Communists, whom he 
poetically but foolishly describes as ‘the flame of the Radical 
Party.’ But the most striking adhesion given to M. Herriot’s 
plan of campaign was that of M. Briand in a speech delivered 
three months ago at Carcassonne. M. Briand, who is moderation 
itself in office and who took into his Cabinet in 1921 more members 
from the Bloc National than M. Poincaré ever dared or chose to 
select, expressed himself on that occasion as if he were still a young 
revolutionist. So the Bloc des Gauches, as it is called, is no longer 
a mere vision, but is being held up on all sides as the only com- 
bination likely to rout the Bloc National. 

What are its chances of success? They are not so great as 
would seem at first blush. To begin with, a number of patriotic 
Radicals, calling themselves National Radicals, are unwilling to 
associate themselves with Socialists looking for leadership to the 
International, and draw up lists excluding them; then the 
Communists, under the influence of men like Cachin and the irre- 
pressible Vaillant-Couturier, affect the contempt for all bourgeois, 
Radical or not, which is in fashion at Moscow ; finally, even the 
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Socialists, bourgeois though many of them are, do not always 
welcome Radical suggestions. In 1919, M. Bracke—who, under 
his real name of Desrousseaux, is well known as one of the best 
Greek scholars in France—resolutely set his face against an alliance 
with the Radicals and was instrumental in preventing a Socialist 
fusion with them. He does not seem to have changed his mind 
so far. At a convention of the Socialist Party at Marseilles he 
defended his old point of view and succeeded in passing a resolution 
embodying it. But what seems to appear from the daily perusal 
of the Radical newspapers is the pure and simple conviction that 
political expediency ought to reign supreme. On the other hand, 
it must be admitted that such combinations have already been 
seen at a good many bye-elections. I witnessed one at which the 
Radicals were beaten in the first ballot and would have most 
undoubtedly been beaten again in the second one had not a 
Socialist orator from a neighbouring town persuaded his friends 
to assist them. However, the presence in many regions of four or 
five lists instead of two evidently goes against the Radical hope of 
having one bloc opposed to another. 

One great obstacle to the formation of a Bloc des Gauches is the 
difficulty in which the Radicals find themselves of framing a clear, 
definite programme unmistakably antagonistic to that of their 
opponents. French elections seldom crystallise the efforts of 
parties round one intelligible issue, as is almost invariably the case 
in Great Britain ; this accounts for the fact that foreigners often 
find them difficult to understand, whereas an English election is 
perspicuity itself and can be followed even by people with no 
experience of British politics. A real slogan, grasping the mind 
rather than having to be grasped by it, is rare in France ; in fact, 
the only one that history will recall is the famous se soumettre 
ou se démettre with which Gambetta defeated Marshal MacMahon 
in 1877. Also elections centred on an economical issue, the only 
ones that are sure to mobilise public interest on all sides, are an 
exception in France, whereas they are almost the rule in England. 
The French generally vote for or against a man or a group of men, 
or for or against a theory; during more than twenty years 
religious struggles were in the forefront and provided parties with 
their platforms ; but theories in time pall on the multitude, and 
Gambettas or Clemenceaus are exceptions. 

At the present moment France is confronted with problems 
concerning her security on one hand, her finances on the other, 
which admit indeed of a variety of solutions, but these solutions 
have all to be in the same direction. The Socialist leader, M. Léon 
Blum, and the Communist leader, M. Cachin, both admit that, with 
the uncontrollable Nationalist wave now raging in Germany, pre- 
cautions must be taken to protect the French frontiers. Much more 
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so M. Herriot and his Radicals. In the same way the necessity of 
restoring the French finances and the inevitability of coupling the 
problem of stability with that of Reparations are making for poli- 
tical unity. At one of the last sittings of the Chamber M. Blum 
prided himself on having said to a German audience at a conven- 
tion in Hamburg that they had to repair the damages they had 
caused. All other issues shrink into insignificance when compared 
with these two. So the only chance of marking off differences 
between the parties’ programmes lies in emphasising mere details, 
Now mere details do not appeal to the popular mind, or only appeal 
to it when they are part of a larger doctrine. When the elector 
reads in his newspaper that M. Poincaré, by taking M. Loucheur 
into his new Cabinet, has hinted his willingness to resume conversa- 
tions with England, he understands and generally approves. In 
the same way he understands and approves when he is invited to 
connect the appointment of M de Jouvenel with Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s ideas on the League of Nations. But when he is told 
that M. Herriot has different views concerning the Entente and 
the League he wonders what these may be, but after a few moments 
he makes up his mind not even to wonder any more. Minute 
distinctions do not interest him. Again, if the Radicals were, like 
the Socialists, against the occupation of‘the Ruhr, there would be 
nothing confusing, and a clear, unmistakable issue might be the 
basis for a lucid programme, but M. Herriot is as much for the 
occupation of the Ruhr as M. Poincaré, only, while M. Poincaré 
insists on collecting money in the Ruhr, M. Herriot would only use 
the Ruhr as a coercion to exact deliveries in kind. No election can 
impassion a country with only such niceties at issue. On the whole 
it appears clearly now that, whereas the Bloc National will do its 
utmost to identify its cause with that of M. Poincaré and will limit 
its effort to the defence of security and reparations, the Bloc des 
Gauches could only differentiate itself by insisting on the keeping 
up of State monopolies on alcohol, matches or tobacco, or on the 
substitution of higher personal income taxes for indirect taxation, 
or, above all, by opposing the legislation by decrees. Not one of 
these points has any chance of being popular, and the consequence 
is that the election is being more or less consciously conducted on 
the differences arising from the fact that one bloc is for Poincaré, 
whereas the other is against him. 

Leaders are almost as shadowy as the programmes. France 
produces brilliant politicians by the score, men who possess con- 
siderable historical or juridical culture and know how to write and 
speak. I remember Lord Bryce’s admiration for the performances 

_ he saw in the Chamber when he was preparing his book on 
Democracy. ‘ Why,’ he said, ‘I hear perfectly obscure men who 
speak better than our Front Benchers.’ But these trained speakers 
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are no leaders, They all show the national tendency to believe 
that as ideas fascinate them they only need to play off the fascina- 
tion for it to work its way through the world. But it is not so, and 
‘Anglo-Saxon politicians of all degrees realise it; while mere 
intellect disports itself in a French election, the will plays a pre- 
dominant part in English or American campaigns. A man like 
Sir Charles Dilke, who exhibited French influences in every 
sentence he uttered, would be ten times more active than a man like 
Rochefort, who, however, delighted his very soul. Since Gambetta 
—who combined the practical qualities of the Jew with those of 
the Italian—showed in 1877 what one man possessed of an all- 
devouring ambition can do, no real political apostle has been seen 
in France. M. Herriot and M. Painlevé, on the Radical side, have 
indeed appeared during the present campaign in many towns 
far remote from their own constituencies, but neither says anything 
that will awake echoes throughout the country. As for M. Caillaux 
and M. Malvy, they are mum, while M. Briand sits in placid 
expectation, and M. de Monzie is content with polishing brilliant 
little speeches. On the other side the scene is even more empty, 
because the Bloc National counts almost exclusively on M. Poin- 
caré. Neither M. Tardieu nor M. Mandel roams beyond the 
suburbs of Versailles or Bordeaux, and Clemenceau affects to be 
already in his grave. 

On the whole the situation could be said to develop on its own 
merits if two powerful leagues and two sets of newspapers did not 
do the humdrum work which the so-called leaders think beneath 
them. The election of 1919 was carried for the Bloc National by 
the Union des Intéréts Economiques, under the guidance of an 
obscure but highly trained chairman, Senator Billiet. This organi- 
sation, which also calls itself Fédération Républicaine, frankly 
represents capital, but in a wise and moderate manner which 
Signor Mussolini would admire but would also no doubt endeavour 
to starch. Its competitor is the Ligue de la République, led by the 
enthusiastic octogenarian I was mentioning above, M. Ferdinand 
Buisson, with the assistance of regular ‘ bosses’ like Senator 
Mascuraud, men who never were supposed to rise above the 
political pettifogger’s ideal, but who know all the tricks of pro- 
fessional politicians. Both these leagues have considerable 
financial resources at their disposal, but judging by their output 
of electioneering literature, the Union des Intéréts Economiques 
must be either richer or better run than its rival. 

As for the newspaper aspect of the situation, it would be what it 
has generally been in previous campaigns if there were not more 
unity in the doctrines championed in the Press than has usually 
been the rule. A reader who had no time for more than one 
Radical newspaper would find all the others ably and amusingly 
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summed up in the ultra-Radical or semi-Socialist L’Guvre, financed 
by the Hennessy brothers. During the war L’uvre made it a 
point to tell the truth, which was a high ambition, and tried to 
fulfil its ideals with an extraordinary cleverness, occasionally 
associated with a disquieting boldness. Since the Armistice the 
disquieting points have become more and more ominous, while the 
tone of the newspaper has steadily lost the dignity which the 
national danger made it imperative for even pacifist journals to 
preserve. But it is no less true that the whole Radical Press takes 
its arguments from the leaders contributed by M. Robert de 
Jouvenel, the embodiment of brilliant ideology served by the 
nimblest pen, and its wit from the articles of that king of humorists, 
G. de la Fouchardiére. Paradox is plentiful in a periodical run by 
two such men, but paradoxes are just what a party trying to be at 
the same time patriotic and international is in need of. 

The Bloc National possesses the counterpart of L’@uvre in 
L’ Action Frangaise, whose Royalism is just as extreme and 
occasionally paradoxical, but the contributions of M. Maurras, 


M. Bainville and even Léon Daudet are a mine of information 


brazenly pillaged by foe as well as friend, and reflections from their 
doctrines are to be found in the most unexpected quarters. How- 
ever, I should say that Le Temps, formerly the official organ of 
Radicals, is now the mouthpiece of the miscellaneous Conservatism 
summed up by the Bloc National. Its concurrence is the most 
valuable asset of M. Poincaré; and has caused many a heartburn 
in the opposite party. 

As I said above, M. Poincaré himself is the leading influence in 
the present election ; yet this influence is not altogether clear. 
M. Poincaré is a moderate and patriotic Radical, but a Radical all 
the same, while the majority supporting him is anti-Radical. This 
paradox has appeared perplexing more than once, especially when 
M. Poincaré formed his new Cabinet, almost éntirely excluding the 
majority and calling in men who had recently voted against him 
on that same legislation by decrees which he regards as funda- 
mental. Yet even this apparent inconsistency has proved useful, 
because it testifies to the continuation somehow of the strongest 
feeling France has known since the great Revolution, the Union 
Sacrée. The Bloc National was reassured by several solemn 
asseverations of the Premier that its cause was his cause, and 
by his presence on April 25 at the banquet of the Fédération 
Républicaine. On the other hand, the Radicals when they 
clamour, ‘ Down with the Reaction !’ never dare to go quite the 
length of saying, ‘A bas Poincaré!’ They would much rather 
shout, ‘A bas Millerand!’ because the President is anxious to 
modify the Constitution, which to his Prime Minister is a fetish, So, 
although M. Poincaré will always lack magnetism, he is popular 
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with the Bloc National, and not absolutely unpopular with its 
opponents, as the notary in a small town is often the Catholic 
families’ lawyer, even if he grieves them by never going to church, 
because he is such a perfect defender of their interests. 

The most important element in an election is of course the 
electorate, but apart from great national phenomena carrying 
away millions, like the Italian Fascismo or the Chauvinist wave in 
Germany, it is also the most obscure. Certainly M. Poincaré has 
the country with him on the subject of Reparations. A speech like 
that recently delivered by Mr. Graham, plainly saying that if 
Germany is made to pay Reparations in full she will become a 
dangerous commercial rival, may or may not be sound econo- 
mically, but it hurts the sense of justice of the whole French nation. 
Whatever M. Daudet and M. Mandel may have thought to the 
contrary, it is also a fact that the French electorate is not angry 
with the Premier for having raised the taxes in order to stabilise 
the franc. As for legislation by decrees, it will be popular in France, 
as it is in Italy and Germany, if it results in tangible economies. 
On all these vital points we can safely prophesy that the election 
will be in favour of M. Poincaré. 

It may not be as certain as regards the problem of security. 
The reason is the importance which the country attaches to it and 
its mistrust of practically all solutions. French people realise that 
in fact there cannot be any solution, that alliances are precarious, 
while the League of Nations panacea is, at least at present, more 
anarcotic than a remedy, and what we can expect in the future, as 
in the past, can be little better than lulls. France is farther away 
from wishing a war than she has ever been, yet war-cries are more 
audible in Germany than ever, and some sort of arrangement must 
be found, even should it only ensure ten years’ peace. It is not by 
any means impossible that the election should be affected in a 
direction opposed to M. Poincaré by the success of the Nationalists 
inGermany. The Radicals are doing their utmost to impress their 
electors with the idea that the greatest misfortune at the present 
moment would be isolation, that France cannot get away from 
isolation without the friendship not only of England, but of the 
British Government and of the British Press, and M. Poincaré can 
never be persona grata with either the British Government or the 
British Press or the British financiers. How far the popularity of 
M. Poincaré can be endangered by this aspect of his policies and the 
use his enemies are certain to make of it at the last cannot be 
foreseen. All that we can say is that the millions have a curious 
way of sensing at times complex issues which even intelligent 
individuals cannot make up their minds about. 

The purely political side of the election is almost as obscure. It 
was not soin 1919. A bleu horizon election was as certain in France 
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as a khaki election in England. But there is an abyss between the 
enthusiasm which the victory created five years ago and the weari- 
ness which would undoubtedly be the characteristic to-day if a 
dogged resolve to stick to what seems to be one’s rights, imperso- 
nated in M. Poincaré, did not coexist with it. Literature has 
violently divorced itself from war memories and from the exalted 
tone which during the critical years imposed itself on writers. So 
has public opinion, but nothing has come to take the place of the 
wonderful inspiration which the great struggle used to be to even 
the most cynical. The development of European politics has been 
accompanied with disgust and disappointment, with doubtful 
promises and with reproaches, with irritated reminders of ideals 
and with indignant references to wasted sacrifices. Confusion has 
prevailed not because issues were difficult to grasp, but because 
they were too many. All this could only produce fatigue. At the 
present moment and in spite of the agitation created by an election 
it is almost impossible to know whether public opinion is more 
influenced by the Nationalism associated with the Bloc National 
or by on the whole inferior motives which Radicalism beautifies 
as the love of peace and philanthropy. At various bye-elections 
Radicals have been successful, not so much on account of the theses 
they were defending as because they have an older and stronger 
organisation, especially in provincial towns, because they are more 
experienced politicians and because they were so long in power 
that the average elector has to make an effort to realise that they. 
are now in opposition. 

It is mostly between that local animus and higher views that 
the contest is going on. Anybody with an experience of provincial 
milieus knows how the most important issues are apt to be over- 
shadowed by very unimportant individuals indeed. Should this 
happen on the 11th, and should there be, in spite of all present 
appearances, a return to Radicalism, it would be Radicalism of a 
very different kind from that with which we were familiar until 
1914. Practical issues would surge round it on all sides and would 
compel it to an action hardly discernible from that which M. Poin- 
caré has recently seemed inclined to favour, viz., Nationalism 
mitigated by an international understanding, much in the spirit of 
the Belgians. When one tries to visualise the Cabinet which 
M. Poincaré’s successor would have to form it is almost impossible 
to see it different from the present Administration. This is enough 
to show that the election, all-important as it may seem at this 
juncture, has, however, nothing in common with the great elections 
of 1877, which finished the Monarchist hopes, of 1889, when 
Boulanger was a possible Mussolini, or of 1898, when the Dreyfus 
affair was in full swing and Socialism appeared as a formidable 
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ful ‘GOVERNMENT,’ cried Mussolini in his great pre-election speech 
vals at the Palazzo Venezia, ‘is a matter of will. It is my will to 
has and to go on governing.’ There is the gospel of Fascismo 
use inanutshell, It claims an exclusive right to govern Italy. This 
the is not a question of vulgar office-seeking. It is, of course, true 
ion that politicians are never reluctant to expatiate on the patriotic 
ore and disinterested nature of their ambitions and their supreme 
nal qualifications to govern. But most of them are not surprised if 
les the electors occasionally disbelieve them, and they accept periods 
ns of opposition with philosophy. Mussolini, however, differs from 
ses them in that he not only claims, but expects, the monopoly of 
ser office, in the same spirit as the younger Pitt when he exclaimed, 
re ‘I know I can save this nation, and nobody else can.’ He differs 






also by the fact that he is the head, not of a political party, but 
acaste, a band of the elect, much the same in homogeneity and in 
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absolute personal devotion to their chief as the Communists in 
at Russia, under the rule of Lenin. There are an aloofness from 
al ordinary political methods in his system and an almost religious 
T- quality in his position which mark them out as quite distinct 
iis from those of political leaders in other countries, and make them 
nt far less liable to those waves of revulsion which so often swamp 
a the seemingly unshakable popularity of democratic leaders. 
il The erudite reader will doubtless call to mind the parallel case 
ld of Augustus, who was Pontifex Maximus at the time he held 
‘ the tribunicia potestas. Mussolini bases his claim to permanent 
m supremacy upon the general ground that he has brought to Italy 
of a new civilisation and a new spirit. The new civilisation is an 
h order directed by the unquestioned authority of a political 
le aristocracy. The new spirit is that of ‘ discipline, order, work.’ 
h It will at once be seen that these ideals constitute, not an innova- 
s tion, but a revival. The sole permanent achievement of the 
$ French Revolution was the defamation of the aristocratic ideal 
n of government, which has, in fact, in most countries revived, but 
: 1 The Samurai were the feudal aristocracy of Japan, who ruled the country 







with unquestioned authority for many centuries. They were subject to a strict 
caste code. 
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in appearance hides itself beneath a protective democratic 
covering. We remember the feudal ages in the corruption of 
their decadence; but all that has come down to us of their 
pristine political virtues is some account of the institutions of 
chivalry, so garbled that its exponents appear as a set of armoured 
Raffles. We forget the fact that the European aristocracies won 
their predominance because they were the fathers and shepherds 
of their people. We are blinded by that philosophic expression, 
democracy, to such facts as that the Athenian republic comprised 
only 25,000 citizens among a population of 300,000 slaves and 
foreigners. We are only just beginning to realise that the most 
stupendous change in all political conceptions has been caused by 
the performance of slave labour by machines instead of men; 
and that the world, having twisted its fabric during a hundred 
years of agony in order to divide its pattern into ethnological 
squares, is now beginning the torment of the next division into 
economic squares. The new incentive to rivalry among nations 
is the control of the raw materials of power production. The 
enormous importance of the men who dig coal and iron, the vast 
power of the individuals who control machines possessed of god- 
like power, has completely altered society values, and calls for 
the production of a new aristocracy whose virtue is the same as 
that of the old aristocracy, namely, efficiency, but whose texture 
is quite different. The new aristocracy must be composed of 
persons whose sole recommendation is merit. The meaning of it 
can be grasped by a literal translation of the word ‘ aristocracy ’ : 
‘dictatorship of the best.’ The ‘dynasty’ of the Antonines, 
who, of course, broke the hereditary in favour of the adoptive 
system, is a case in point. Either this aristocracy must be pro- 
duced, recognised, and its claims admitted, or else nations will 
become the prey of aclass war. For it is possible to do two things 
in a society wherein production and organising are both so vitally 
important. The Government can allow the apparent dispro- 
portion of the respective rewards to exasperate the operatives 
against the organisers, with the result that the armies of industry 
tear themselves to pieces or fritter away their powers in futile 
squabbling. The first process is the triumph of Communism, the 
second that of Socialism. The alternative is that the Govern- 
ment should be above, beyond, and stronger than class, and 
should insist on keeping the peace. This is equally easy to say 
and difficult to do, for it demands qualities in the Government 
of quite an exceptional character. It demands that government 
should be in the hands of a political aristocracy possessed 
collectively and individually of rigid morality, unremitting 
application, an impersonal and impartial sense of justice, 
absolute altruism, and transcendent idealism. Upon these 
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qualities it bases its right to govern, its right to direct and 
to dictate. 

Let us transplant these rather philosophical generalities to 
Italy. The Fascisti make claim to this right. The question is, 
Do they possess these qualities, and are they the essential political 
aristocracy? To this there must be both a spiritual and a 
practical answer. Spiritually speaking, they claim to be the 
survivors of the national army which fought and suffered for a 
great ideal, and by its victory created the new Italy. For us 
the Great War was not the final stage in an hereditary quarrel, 
but for Italy it was the last successful effort in the hundred years’ 
conflict with Austria. Every soldier of Vittoria Veneto feels 
himself a Garibaldi, and until the advent of Fascismo felt himself 
a Garibaldi betrayed. For during two years he was jeered at in 
the streets for having been fool enough to risk his skin for nothing. 
There is no feeling so humiliating as to know one has done 
rather a fine thing and to find it tonsidered lunacy. The ex- 
service men endured in Italy what they endured in Ireland under 
Sinn Fein ; and in their adhesion to Fascismo there is all the sense 
of moral triumph over defamation, all the glory of finding that the 
ideals with which they fought the war may not be illusory after 
all. When Mussolini cries, ‘ We the survivors, we the returned 
from the grave, demand the right to direct the country we have 
saved,’ it is no stay-at-home profiteer, no organiser of victory, who 
speaks, but a corporal of the Bersaglieri, with thirty-six wounds 
in his body. It is not a bad foundation for Samurai to have 
passed through the fire. 

It is not, of course, true that all Fascisti are ex-service men, 
or that they all supported the war. The original nucleus was 
formed by Mussolini, De Vecchi and others in the northern cities, 
and comprised not only combattenti, but Nazionalisti and the 
ex-legionaries of D’Annunzio. Indeed, the original conception 
of Fascismo came from that prince of Poseurs, whose immense 
conceit is redeemed from ridicule by the consuming fire of his 
spirit. He translated into words the ideals of the war party in 
Italy, and, in fair play to him be it said, he has never lost sight of 
them. From the spring of his high-flown patriotism, yes, even 
from the motley adventure of Fiume, flowed the river of national 
regeneration ; and it is little exaggeration to say that Fiume was 
a cave of Adullam, where all the high spirits of Italy looked for 
comfort in the midst of the post-war muddle. But naturally 
success has brought many and various recruits to the Fascista 
standard, including thousands of ex-Socialists and time-servers. 
Some of them have been eliminated by a series of rigorous purges 
which have cleansed the Fascista lodges of suspicious characters. 
The policy of Mussolini has been gradually and politely to drive 
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out of office all Ministers not purely Fascist, except, of course, 
the Nationalists, who are amalgamated with the Fascisti. He has 
replaced them either by Fascisti or by men of no particular party, 
but of approved téchnical qualifications. 

It has-been a brave policy, but quite essential to the forma. 
tion of a Samurai class, which cannot be a collection of men 
wearing different labels. 

Every man in Italy to-day knows that he must break with his 
party to join Fascismo, but that if he offers it his skill and sincerity 
free from all other embarrassments, its ranks are open to him, 
Fascismo will not, therefore, fail through the same mistake 
which caused the overthrow of the old aristocracies, the mistake 
of being too exclusive. I could mention some careerists who are 
still in high places. But I am quite convinced that Mussolini 
himself has the genuine Samurai spirit, in spite of his occasional 
descents into vulgarity of pose and language; this spirit over- 
shadows and neutralises the insincerity of others. The spiritual 
side of the Fascista organisation is best expressed in the oath 
taken by the National Militia, who vow to serve God, the King, 
and the country. But some qualifying observations must be 
made upon its practical aspects. The Fascisti are really drawn 
from all classes and all political creeds. Mussolini himself is the 
son of a blacksmith, an ex-mason, and an ex-Socialist. It is true 
that the movement was originally financed by the northem 
industrialists, and that it numbers among its followers most of 
the aristocracy and the plutocracy. But there is no shadow ofa 
proof, or even of an accusation, that Mussolini is bound in any 
way to his financial sponsors. On the contrary, he can point to 
the institution of an eight-hour working day, the enforcement of 
a heavy income tax, the support of the employés in several 
industrial disputes, notably that between the merchant seamen 
and the shipowners, the extension of unemployment insurance, 
the large and growing membership of Fascista trade unions, 
and, above all, to the character of his army, the National Militia, 
as proof that he favours no man and no interests. This militia 
has been compared to the Pretorian Guard, and it is true that it 
is a Fascista army, a force of 500,000 devotees to the cult of 
Mussolini. It is, however, simply the organisation upon 4 
military model of the whole force of the movement, the practical 
expression of the determination to govern. It is more an insurance 
against what the future may bring than a present weapon. 
Naturally, it offends the constitutionalists ; but its existence is 
part of the Samurai ideal. For the claim to the monopoly of 
government does involve the use of force against opposition, 
even though up to the present the general measure of assent given 
to the Fascista claims renders the use of force unnecessary. But 
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the Samurai must guard themselves against factious interference 
with their high duties, and if they are Samurai, they will not use 
force except against such unjustifiable opposition. Moreover, 
this caste army is not a force of professional bravos. To judge 
from the 20,000 who marched through Rome last spring, the 
greater part of them are contadimi—peasantry, who for the first 
time in their lives are genuinely supporting a political system. 

Naturally a very strict limit must be fixed to this doctrine of 
the ends justifying the means. Where Fascismo has hitherto 
failed to live up to the Samurai ideals is in the administration of 
an even-handed justice. Perhaps the early excesses during the 
castor oil period may be excused, as being actions committed in a 
state of war. But there is no excuse to-day for the physical 
persecution of political opponents, whatever the provocation. 
Samurai are impersonal ; they are insensible to personal hatreds 
and incapable of personal vendettas. Insults to the ideals of the 
caste may be avenged. Mussolini, as a Samurai, may legiti- 
mately say that when the matter at issue is the honour of Fascismo 
or of the fatherland the ‘ Fascisti are still ready to kill or to 
die.’ But he is not entitled to extend immunity to those persons 
‘who are known to have sacked the house of Signor Nitti, and 
beaten Signor Amendola in the streets of Rome. Such persons 
should be expelled with ignominy from the order. Again, allega- 
tions of undue favouritism in the retention of Fascista employés 
when the staffs of State offices and enterprises are being reduced 
are very frequent. They remain vague allegations only, but 
nothing destroys the character and reputation of a movement so 
much as favouritism, and this must be avoided at all costs. 
Samurai have no personal ambitions. Their ideal is that of loyalty 
to their caste and service to their country. Their motto is the 
motto of Cromwell, ‘The State in choosing men to serve her 
takes no count of their opinions. So but they render good 
service, that satisfies.’ It is only fair to add that the new condi- 
tions of State service are admirable in spirit ; that henceforth a 
man will be rewarded or punished solely according to the character 
of his service, upon which yearly reports will be rendered. It is 
obvious that this system opens endless opportunities for graft and 
favouritism. But its spirit is right, and its administration will be 
right, too, if the Fascisti live up to their ideals. 

The questions of morality and sobriety are obviously delicate. 
The Italians are, however, an extremely temperate people. A 
drunkard is as rare as a mute. In every village there are one or 
two habitual drunkards, but the town populations are even more 
sober. They are frugal and thrifty and amazingly prolific. 
Their brains are wonderfully quick and intelligent, if somewhat 
unbalanced and unpersistent. In character they are simple and 
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easily led, and though they pride themselves upon being smart, 
so that furbo, or cunning, is an epithet of the greatest praise, and 
their favourite saying is, ‘ Thick boots, slim wits,’ yet their cunning 
has no vice in it. Probably their worst characteristic is their 
absence of a sense of fair play, though this is counterbalanced by 
an immense capacity for generosity. On the whole they are 
excellent raw material for Samurai to handle. The Fascisti have 
done several good things. They have closed the casinos (though, 
rather inconsistently, the weekly State lottery continues). They 
have closed numbers of houses of ill fame. The most curious 
incident is one reported from Genoa. There the local pickpockets 
were called together and addressed by the Fascista leader. He 
naively announced to them the inauguration of a new régime, and 
told them that a course of life which might have been possible 
in the old Italy would not be tolerated in the new. His hearers 
were advised to mend their ways with all speed. I find something 
altogether admirable in this new version of ‘ Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.’ 

The application to their duty of these new leaders of Italy is 
also fully up to standard. Mussolini is everywhere and does 
everything, and he exacts a ten-hour day from his subordinates, 
They justify their leadership, because they ask nothing of their 
people which they do not do, and more than do, themselves, 
In 1923 the working days lost through strikes were under Io per 
cent. of those lost in 1922. Some people see in this fact a proof of 
the tyranny of Fascismo over the working classes. This is an 
absolutely false inference. There have been practically no 
strikes because the people have not wanted to strike, nor thought 
striking necessary to the assertion of their dignity. I may be 
optimistic, but I think Fascismo has found the way to make an 
industrial civilisation as peaceful as a patriarchal civilisation, for 
it has given to both employers and employed an ideal above 
their narrow class interests. Continued belief in this ideal is 
contingent, of course, upon a continuation. of industrial prosperity, 
involving the absence of unemployment and the maintenance of 
the purchasing power of wages. The Fascisti have left no stone 
unturned in their efforts to promote industrial prosperity. They 
have concluded commercial treaties with all and sundry, and 
in so doing have followed so closely practical realities that Jugo- 
Slavia, the heir of the hereditary enemy, and Russia, their political 
antithesis, are the latest recruits to the commercial brotherhood. 
They have made unexampled efforts to increase emigration 
facilities, and have actually raised the emigration total to 40 per 
cent. of the pre-war figure. It is the deserved reward of unremit- 
ting toil that their task has been simplified by a bumper harvest. 

The Samurai are distinguished from the ruck of mankind by 
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their nicer sense of honour. The Fascisti have some claims to 
have fulfilled this requirement. Nothing does them more honour 
than the way in which they have fulfilled international engage- 
ments flatly contradictory to their professed ambitions. Corfu 
was a blot, but it has been erased by scrupulously honourable 
conduct towards Jugo-Slavia, the reward of which is the treaty 
signed last month. It is true that the Fascisti are destitute of 
the sense of international co-operation, because it is too closely 
linked in their minds with Socialism. But they arrive at much 
the same goal by a different road, because their common sense 
tells them that isolation is not the way to increase the national 
prestige, and is, besides, suicidal for a country so woefully destitute 
ofraw materials. Thus even his opponents admit that Mussoliniis a 
man who says what he means and can be trusted to do what he says. 
The idealism of Fascismo is most difficult to define, and its 
prophets generally confine themselves to declaring what it is not. 
Such phrases as that ‘ Fascismo is liberty, but not liberty to 
assassinate the fatherland,’ or that ‘ Fascismo is the concrete 
negation of all social, democratoid and socialistoid ideology,’ do 
not take us very far. Perhaps the idealism of Fascismo may be 
best positively and paradoxically defined as the idealism of realism. 
The Fascisti say to the nation, ‘ You keep quietly at work and 
leave to us the tasks of speaking for you, arguing for you, acting 
for you. We guarantee you justice at home and respect abroad.’ 
All the rather offensive talk in which they indulge at the expense 
of democracy is merely the exuberance of men who have truly 
conquered the exasperating washy social theories which were so 
fashionable immediately after the war. The strength of their 
position depends upon their driving this fact into the comprehen- 
sion of the Italian people. For, in spite of their jeers at democracy, 
they diligently employ the methods of the democrat and even of the 
demagogue. A tame Press ceases only to chant their praises in order 
toheap the vilest and often the most unfair abuse on their opponents. 
As a pressman I should be the last to decry the utility or power 
of the Press, but I do think the Samurai should insist upon more 
sober and dignified daily talks to their people. Fortunately for them, 
the Italian papers are little read outside Italy, or it would, indeed, 
be a case of ‘ Save me from my friends.’ The observer living in the 
country becomes dulled to superlatives, and can take these lyrical 
exuberances at their proper value without his gorge rising to such 
an extent that his perception of the good in Fascismo is strangled. 
Again, Mussolini himself is the first to cultivate the arts of 
popularity. He is supremely accessible and always courteous, 
albeit intimidating, to his visitor. He has a fine and imposing 
presence, which impresses itself forcibly upon the interviewer. 
The effects are sometimes disastrous. A certain magnate who 
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came to lay before him a detailed scheme to assist Italian emigra- 
tion to and trade with Canada was so overwhelmed as to become 
completely incoherent. He produces the same effect upon the 
mass as upon the individual. He is one of the finest of a nation 
of dramatic orators. The husky voice begins almost in a whisper, 
The weary statesman has hardly sufficient strength to tell the 
nation of the work he has achieved for it. Then the eye begins 
to lighten ; the voice clears and rises. Suddenly the thick body 
stiffens, the great head is flung back, the lips curl away from the 
teeth, the eyes glare, and a lightning phrase is jerked out with the 
clang and the ring of a struck shield. There is never much sub- 
stance in his speeches, but they excel in the unexpected word 
and in driving force. It is probably his ubiquity that has given him 
his unique personal position, for by sheer force of personality 
he has won an enviable facility in securing applause whatever he 
does. The nation was solid behind him over the Corfu business, 
He is universally congratulated for concluding a treaty with 
Jugo-Slavia which gives the latter exactly what Count Sforza 
was broken for suggesting. His weakness is a liability to personal 
hatreds. He sincerely detests persons like Albertoni, Nitti, Sforza, 
and Amendola, and is not fair to them. As for his colleagues, 
some of them—De Stefani, Federzoni, Acerbo—are fine men, 

This attempt to appreciate the character and motives of the 
Fascisti will have succeeded if the reader has realised that he is 
studying a phenomenon which contains the germs of a really big 
world movement, of which the spiritual side is far the most 
important. He should not be blind to its practical defects, its 
local terrorism, its occasional mistaking of savagery for strength 
and of paradox for paradise. Yet its devotees undoubtedly 
possess a capacity for self-sacrifice which raises it above a mere 
political movement, and which gives grounds for the belief that 
it may develop into a ruling caste so wide and so approachable 
as to be ever freshly virile, so unselfish as to be proof against 
criticism, so wise as to be safe from calamity. My greatest fear is 
that the Fascisti may not understand themselves, may be unable to 
formulate their ideals, and so may suffer the fate which overtakes 
even the best intentioned when the accident of events makes 
living hard, or when the newness of their gospel is tarnished by 
time. It is really worth their while to ponder the Samurai ideal, 
and think whether it is not what they want : the expression of the 
unformed desire of eager souls searching they know not quite 
what. It would give them coherence and permanence, and 
future ages would hail them as the discoverers of a system which 
had brought peace and justice to the world. 

Cotin R. Coote. 
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THE FAILURE OF THE GERMAN 
SOCIALISTS 


In a book published two or three years ago, a well-known German 
economist said that his country was now inhabited by two distinct 
peoples: the ‘dancers ’ and the ‘ weepers.’ It was a very happy 
description of the extraordinary situation brought about by the 
fall of the mark. 

During the past four years the accumulation of vast fortunes 
has gone on in Germany pari passu with the impoverishment of 
the masses of the people. Probably there has never, in any 
country, been a period in which the enrichment of the rich was so 
precisely the measure of the impoverishment of the poor. For 
what has taken place has been a wholesale transference of the 
property of those who had little into the pockets of those who had 
much. Nor has this transference been the result of the free inter- 
play of economic forces. On the contrary, it has been, in the main, 
the inevitable consequence of the deliberate policy of Governments. 
Germany has, in fact, been ruled in such a way that the poor not 
only bore almost the whole of the burden of maintaining the State, 
but were also delivered over by the Government to despoilment 
at the hands of their wealthy fellow-countrymen. And it is a very 
singular and instructive fact that while this was going on the 
Socialists were the largest party in Parliaments which acquiesced in 
it and played a leading part in Governments which carried it out. 

It is often made a reproach to the German Socialist leaders, by 
their own rank and file and by foreign sympathisers, that they have 
failed to put into practice any of their own political doctrines. 
The charge is an ignorant and foolish one. At no time have the 
Socialists had anything like an absolute majority in the Reichstag, 
and any attempt on their part to turn the economic fabric of the 
country upside down would not even have been ‘ democratic.’ 
(They have never reached the point of political hypocrisy which 
allowed the Bolsheviks to tyrannise over Russia through a junta 
of middle-class intellectuals and call it ‘the dictatorship of the 
proletariat.’) Besides, it would have been madness to attempt 
a complete transformation of the economic foundations of so 
highly industrialised a country as Germany during the period of 
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confusion, uncertainty and instability which resulted from the 
war and the pressure of victorious creditors. And even if the 
Socialists had made the attempt, it would only have led to their 
own overthrow in a bloody civil war. Germany is not Russia, 
and her classes were both able and ready to fight for their Property, 
if not for their privileges. 

Attack on the Socialists for their failure to realise their ultimate 
doctrines is, in fact, the most effective form of apology for them, 
since it diverts attention from their much graver failure to realise 
the opportunist portion of their programme. Before the revolu- 
tion they persistently demanded that the main burden of taxation 
should be shifted from the weaker to the stronger shoulders ; but 
at no time and in no country has the cost of maintaining the 
State been so largely borne by the poorer classes as under recent 
German Cabinets. They persistently demanded that the adminis- 
trative activity of the State should discriminate, if at all, in favour 
of the poor, but at no time and in no country has it shown such 
bias in favour of the rich as in Germany during the past four years, 
They persistently demanded that the artisan classes should be 
protected against exploitation by employers of labour, but, with 
Ministerial portfolios in their hands, they acquiesced in an exploita- 
tion of labour without a parallel in modern times. 

Nothing is farther from me than to suggest that this astonishing 
result of Socialist influence on Governments has been due to 
insincerity, dishonesty, or even the corrupting influences of power 
and emoluments. On the contrary, German Socialist leadership 
has all along contained a stronger element of disinterested idealism 
and sincerity of purpose than is to be found in most political 
parties. In fact, the most tragic feature of the Socialist fiasco in 
Germany has been its fresh demonstration that good intentions 
alone can effect nothing, and that safety is to be found not in 
quantity of counsellors, but in their quality. Where the Socialist 
leaders fell short was in their ignorance and their inability to think. 
Like most politicians, they had learnt by rote, with greater or less 
thoroughness, the text-book moves in the game of platform con- 
troversy. They knew the stock openings in the game and the 
stock rejoinders to the stock answers. But very few of them had 
been trained to real independent thinking, and an unprecedented 
situation, without even analogies in the previous politics of their 
time, found them devoid of the mental energy and adaptability 
necessary to cope with it. They thus fell easy victims to shrewd 
men of business whose own affairs had required precisely this 
mental energy and adaptability, and had also, to some extent, 
presented problems similar to those on which the whole economic 
life of the nation was now to depend. While the Socialists strained 
at the gnats which were familiar to them from their old pre- 
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revolutionary propaganda, they swallowed whole herds of camels, 
the nature of which they did not recognise. They fumed and 
fretted because the Imperial monogram was not removed from 
public buildings, or because titled officers were allowed to remain 
in the Army, but meekly acquiesced in the greatest fiscal raid ever 
made on the poorest classes of a nation, and allowed the whole 
position won by the artisans at the revolution to be steadily under- 
mined till nothing remained of it but a quaking crust. 

The most striking instance of the failure of the Socialist 
leaders to protect the interests of those who had sent them to 
Parliament is found in the incidence of the income tax. This tax 
was regularly deducted on pay days from the salaries and wages 
of petty employés and of workmen. These classes, therefore, were 
compelled to pay it in full both quantitatively and qualitatively. 
The full nominal percentage due from them, which was deducted 
from their remuneration before they received it, was at the same 
time, at any rate approximately, the full due proportion of the 
‘gold value ’ of their earnings. Seldom were the fall of the mark 
and the corresponding rise in prices so rapid that the purchasing 
power of the workman’s earnings, or the actual value of that 
proportion of them surrendered to the State as income tax, was 
appreciably reduced before wages were paid out at the end of the 
week. Only in the autumn of 1923, when it became general to 
adjust prices instantaneously to the value of the dollar, did the 
workman’s income tax lose any considerable proportion of its ‘ gold 
value ’ before it was paid into the Treasury. Taking the inflation 
period as a whole, it may be said that he paid and the tax collector 
received value due. 

Farmers, manufacturers, merchants, and professional men, on 
the other hand, paid their income tax months, or even years, after 
their assessments had been made, and, nevertheless, paid only the 
nominal sum due under these assessments. How this worked out 
can best be shown by illustration. Let us suppose that a manu- 
facturer, who was assessed on January I, had in the preceding year 
made 1000 articles, on each of which his profit had been M. roo. 
His income from this source would have been assessed, on the 
basis of past profits, at M. 100,000. If he came into the class 
which pays 20 per cent. in income tax, the amount due from him 
would have been M. 20,000, or his profits on 200 of the articles 
manufactured by him. Before he actually paid his tax, however, 
it might very well have been that, in consequence of the deprecia- 
tion of the mark, the price of these articles, and, consequently, his 
nominal profit on them, increased a thousandfold. In that case his 
income from this source would have been M. 100,000,000, and the 
profit from one of the articles which he manufactured would have 


sufficed to pay his income tax five times over. 
3D2 
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It must not be supposed that this imaginary illustration is 
fantastic in its details. Owing to the confusion brought about in 
the Finance Ministry and its agencies by the fall in the mark and 
the resulting perpetual revision and readjustment of accounts of 
all kinds, the collection of assessed income tax fell badly into 
arrears. It was no uncommon thing to hear of income tax bei 
collected a year or even two years after it had fallen due, but 
still only in the nominal sum of the original assessment. - Indeed, 
it is notorious that in consequence of delay in collection the 
bigger fortunes, to all intents and purposes, escaped income tax 
altogether. There were periods in which the income tax deducted 
from salaries and wages before they were paid constituted between 
40 and 50 per cent. of the entire Treasury receipts. And it should 
be remembered that in England most of the contributors to this 
40 or 50 per cent. would have escaped altogether, as their 
remuneration would have fallen within the free limit. 

If we take that portion of the last financial year which was 
not affected by the issue of the rentenmark, namely, April 1 to 
October 31, 1923, we find that during these seven months income 
tax deducted on payment of salaries and wages yielded 17,185 
billion marks, that levied by way of assessment only 3256 billion, 
or less than one-fifth as much. The total revenue from direct 
taxation during this period was 28,486 billion, of which income 
tax from small incomes accounted for more than four-sevenths. 
The total ordinary recurring revenue for this period was only 
about 49,467 billion. 

The grotesque injustice of laying the main burden of the 
national expenditure on the weaker shoulders was greatly aggra- 
vated by the dishonesty of the self-assessment of the more affluent 
classes. Immediately Erzberger launched his financial policy, 
which, but for depreciation, would have made very large calls on 
the property of the prosperous, the evasion of taxation became an 
important feature in the affairs of every German business man. 
It soon became an almost universal practice to keep two sets of 
books, one for the information of the heads of the firm and a 
second to hoodwink the tax inspector. Nor was a specious 
justification of such duplicity far to seek. It was urged that 
money paid to the Government was handed on to the Allied 
Powers as reparations, and that it was the duty of a patriotic 
German to oppose obstacles to this process. Eventually the sense 
of financial obligation to the State disappeared almost entirely. 
Fraud against the Fisk ceased to be a subject of shame, and 
became one of pride. Wealthy men boasted against one another 
how they had settled their last year’s income tax for the price of 
a glass of brandy or a box of matches. It became axiomatic that 
no one but the clerk and the artisan paid direct taxes to the full 
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legal amount, and even the taxing authorities, hitherto the most 
tilious and unbending official body in the country, were 
infected by the prevailing demoralisation and shut their eyes to 
abuses the investigation of which would have thrown more work 
on to their already overburdened staffs. Even if the old 
' bureaucracy had not been affected by the general lack of scruples, 
it would have been no match for wily business men with wits 
sharpened to the keenest edge by the magnitude of the profits of 
evasion. It had been built up on the sanctity of routine, and had 
always been slow and rigid in its movements. Now it was 
continually being overwhelmed by a fresh flood of revisions and 
prescriptions, for the carrying out of which its traditions afforded 
but very meagre guidance. In such circumstances, all the efforts 
of the Government to get the better of the evaders were in 
advance doomed to failure, and it is doubtful whether the art of 
under-assessment had ever before attained the high pitch of 
efficiency at which it has stood in Germany during the past few 
Thus the more affluent classes neither qualitatively nor 
quantitatively bore more than a small share of what was due from 
them in direct taxation. 

During the period in question, however, only a very small pro- 
portion of the national expenses was met out of taxation. Much 
the greater part was covered by the note presses, that is to say by 
inflation. Here too the Socialist leaders were found wanting. 
Till inflation had run its course and ceased to be a practicable 
method of raising revenue they failed to realise that it constituted 
a tax of a most burdensome kind on those very classes of the 
population which were least able to pay. So long as the outside 
world continued its foolish speculation in marks, the great bulk 
of this tax was borne by the foreigner. The difference between 
the price paid for marks in his own currency by the foreigner and 
that received by him if he resold them was a gift to the German 
Government. How great was the aggregate donation received by 
Germany in this way is not precisely ascertainable. Estimates of 
its dimensions vary over a very wide range. Distinguished 
economists have put forward figures equalling and exceeding 
Germany’s total payments of reparations both in cash and kind. 
But even while the outside world was meeting the great bulk of 
the cost of the upkeep of the Reich, the poorer classes in Germany 
always suffered greatly from the consequences of depreciation, 
and eventually they bore almost the whole burden. Business men 
soon realised that depreciation was a process which, if properly 
utilised, meant profit and not loss. They either put their money 
into industrial shares or foreign currencies or built it into their 
fixed capital as it was earned. In so far as they bought foreign 
currencies, they stimulated depreciation, and for its last frenzied 
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phase they were almost solely responsible. The farmers at first — 


filled sacks with bank-notes, but ultimately they realised that 
paper money lost purchasing power more rapidly than it could be 
accumulated, and that they were growing poorer instead of richer, 
They had already raised their standard of life to a much higher 
level than they had ever known before, and a further obvious 
employment of their unprecedented gains was the redemption of 
mortgages. Before the war the aggregate hypothecation of real 
estate in Germany was computed at the equivalent of at least 
2,500,000,000/., and of this sum anything from.70 to go per cent.— 
estimates differ within these limits—was paid off before a judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court decided that a mortgagee was not 
under legal obligation to accept in debased currency the nominal 
amount of the debt due tohim. Since then a decree promulgated 
by the Marx Government under the Special Powers Act has 
sanctioned the appreciation of mortgages not yet redeemed up to 
15 per cent. of their original gold value. If, therefore, we estimate 
at 2,000,000,000/. the value of the present made through deprecia- 
tion to owners of real estate at the cost of mortgagees, we shall 
certainly not be guilty of an exaggeration. 

When the peasant owners, who form the bulk of the German 
farmers, had got rid of their mortgages, they rebuilt their dwelling- 
houses and steadings, filled their yards with new reapers, thrashers 
and electrical motors, covered their wives with furs and jewellery, 
and equipped even their infant daughters with dowry linen for 
far-off problematical nuptials. Grand pianos now serve a purely 
ornamental end in many German peasant cottages, and in some 
a sewing machine is to be found in every room. The peasantry as 
a whole does not understand the stock market and preferred these 
tangible forms of property to infinitesimal shares in remote, 
invisible and possibly non-existent coal mines or shipping com- 
panies. 

But while some classes were thus, in one form or another, 
accumulating wealth, the great bulk of the German population 
was being correspondingly stripped of its possessions. Propor- 
tionately the farmers gained most, because, besides paying no 
effective taxation, they were the producers of those commodities 
the prices of which accommodated themselves most rapidly to the 
falling level of the mark. Those who suffered most were the small 
rentiers living on investments bearing interest at a fixed rate. 
Very soon tens of thousands of these were utterly ruined. From 
competence they sank swiftly to beggary. Already by the end of 
1920 the incomes of these people had lost nine-tenths of their 
former value, and a couple of years later they had ceased to have 
any value at all. In so far as they were unable to work, the mem- 
bers of this class have since been living on charity or just keeping 
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body and soul together by selling their trinkets and such house- 
hold objects as could be dispensed with. The artisan class, 
however, also made great sacrifices. So long as the fall of the 
mark was not very rapid, wages always lagged behind prices. 
The course things usually took was this : the mark fell, and prices 
rose, those of foodstuffs taking the lead. As soon as the pinch was 
really felt the workmen demanded more money, and in the end 
they got it. But meanwhile the employer had been selling his 
products at the new rates and paying wages at the old ones. 
When, in the autumn of 1923, all prices were quoted in ‘ gold 
marks,’ the paper equivalents of which rose automatically with 
the dollar rate, the remnant of the workman’s last week’s wages 
sometimes lost half of its purchasing power on two successive 
days. Naturally the lot of casual unorganised labour was much 
worse than that of the trade unionists. One day the Ministry of 
Communications was beleaguered by a crowd of charwomen who 
had just been paid for the preceding week and had not received 
enough to buy each of them a single loaf of bread. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that what all these people 
lost on the mark was gain to the Government, and ultimately to 
the wealthier classes, which otherwise would have had to pay, 
through taxation, for the upkeep of the State. Instead of making 
these classes pay, the Government met practically its entire 
expenditure simply by issuing bank-notes. In the end a stage was 
reached in which less than one one-thousandth part of the national 
expenditure was met from taxation, and the whole of the 
remainder by the multiplication of paper money with the printing 
presses. When this frenzied finance was ultimately abandoned, 
the mark had sunk to one-billionth of its original value, and the 
Government was in a position to buy up for the equivalent of 
about 10,000,000/. the whole of the paper money then in circula- 
tion. The entire balance between that sum and the actual gold 
cost of running the country was, of course, paid by the people 
whose marks had had a lower purchasing power when spent than 
when received. This balance was also a gift to the more affluent 
classes, which, but for the ‘ inflation tax,’ would have been com- 
pelled to pay taxes to meet the deficits in the Budget. No 
Government could have dared to demand openly and undis- 
guisedly from the poorer classes of the population even a tithe of 
what they had to pay through the ‘ inflation tax.’ 

But German Governments in which the Socialists were partici- 
pant, if not predominant, did not confine themselves merely to 
making the poor pay practically the entire cost of running the 
State. They also took money in vast quantities out of the 
pockets of the poor and, without passing it through the national 
treasury, transferred it to those of the rich. This was done in 
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various ways, but I will confine myself here to that by which 
much the greatest gifts were made to the wealthy at the expense 
of the poor, namely, the discount methods of the Reichsbank. 
What this State bank did was to advance money on bills at 
moderate interest without making any provision for depreciation 
that. might occur before the date of redemption arrived. The 
effects of this in practice can best be illustrated by an hypothetical 
case worked out by a contributor to a leading Berlin paper. He 
assumed that a business man had discounted with the Reichsbank 
every three months from November 15, 1918, to November 15, 
1923, a bill of the value of 1000 gold marks, and immediately 
invested the money received either in foreign currencies or some 
other stable security. It appears that on only five of these bills 
would the Reichsbank have had any profit, while its total loss on 
the whole series would have been 6396 gold marks, which, on the 
assumptions made, would all have gone into the pockets of its 
hypothetical client. The investigations of a Reichstag Committee 
left little doubt that some of the money thus advanced on dis- 
counted bills was used for the purchase of foreign exchange 
which the Reichsbank was selling cheap in order to support the 
mark. In such cases the Reichsbank not only provided the 
means to defeat one purpose of its own policy, but actually 
gave handsome presents to the people who were thus working 
against it. 

It is true that during the period of these last financial 
monstrosities the Socialists were no longer represented in the 
Government of the Reich, but they still headed the Cabinets of 
Prussia and other States of the German Federation. This gave 
them a powerful influence in the Reichsrath, which is the Parlia- 
ment of the Governments of the Federal States. They also had 
much the most numerous party in the Reichstag, and published 
over a hundred daily papers in various parts of the country. 
Nevertheless they never tackled the scandal with the resolution, 
energy and persistency which its prodigious character demanded, 
and their timidity and hesitation were undoubtedly due in part 
to the consciousness of their own laches and lack of straight- 
forwardness. Frankness was possible only on the terms of self- 
inculpation. In a fair apportionment of guilt the Socialist 
leaders themselves must have borne a large share of the burden. 
They had taken up unthinkingly the cry that everyone in Germany 
was being ruined by the exactions of the Allies, and continued to 
believe it long after the captains of industry and commerce had 
realised how enormous were the profits that were to be made out 
of depreciating marks. When at last the true facts began to dawn 
upon the Socialist leaders, they dared not admit how fatally they 
had been deceived. 
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Just as complete was the failure of the German Socialist 
leaders in their capacity as trade union officials. In their Press 
they continually urged that wages were far below their pre-war 
gold level and insufficient to furnish a working man and his family 
with the calories necessary to normal health ; but they recognised 
only when it was too late that employers of labour were making 
profits never dreamt of before. True, the magnitude of these 
profits was very ingeniously concealed. Very early in the process 
of inflation the German manufacturers discovered a method by 
which they could disguise their gains and thus avoid the payment 
of taxation. As fast as their earnings came in a large portion of 
them was added to their fixed capital in the form of new buildings 
and plant. When the sums thus employed appeared in the 
balance-sheet at the end of the year, under the heading of some 
kind of works maintenance or renewal account, their nominal 
value was so small, in consequence of the continual fall of the 
mark, that they generally passed unnoticed. What their actual 
value was as fixed capital depended entirely on the date at which 
they had been spent. Their aggregate and ultimate effects have 
been to make German industry at the present time the best 
equipped in the world. 

Similar uncertainty prevailed with regard to various ‘ special 
reserves ’ which began to appear in balance sheets with increasing 
frequency as the mark gained momentum on its downward course. 
Assuredly these reserves were not left lying at the bank, but were 
invested in some stable security as rapidly as they were earned. 
They therefore represented a value far in excess of that they 
seemed to possess when they came to the knowledge of the 
public. It may be recalled that the dollar, which was worth only 
M. 74°50 at the beginning of 1921, rose to M. 184 before that year 
closed, to M. 7350 by the end of 1922, and finished up the period 
of depreciation, in November 1923, at 4,200,000,000,000. By 
that time it had long been a byword in Germany that the object 
of a balance-sheet was not to reveal, but to conceal. The balance- 
sheets certainly did conceal the real position of many industrial 
concerns very effectively from the Socialist union leaders, who 
would have got much better terms in wages disputes if they had 
suspected how huge were the real profits industry was earning. 
In reality the capitalists hoodwinked the Socialists in the board 
rooms as they humbugged them in the Parliaments. It is 
very significant that the inflation boom passed off with hardly 
a single serious labour dispute. The reason for this was that the 
employers were nearly always in a position to give more than the 
men insisted on having. Another thing which should have 
aroused the suspicions of the union leaders was the amount of 
apparently superfluous labour kept on by the big industrial con- 
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cerns. Labour was so cheap in comparison with profits that 
it was sometimes an economy to pay a man full time for doing 
only a few minutes’ work daily. But though these superfluous 
workmen no doubt congratulated themselves on the ease with 
which they earned their wages, the share allotted to labour from 
the profits of industry was probably lower in Germany during the 
inflation boom than it had ever been before. 

Similar incompetence was shown by the Socialists in the 
administration of the party and trade union funds. The same 
ignorance, lack of experience, and intellectual inertia which 
prevented the Socialist leaders from understanding the effects 
of depreciation on industry and the national finances, also in- 
capacitated them from dealing in a business-like way with the 
union subscriptions given into their charge. Mark balances were 
accumulated at the banks, but the bigger they became, the less 
they were worth, and when stabilisation arrived the union coffers 
were empty, and no serious resistance could be offered to the 
employers’ demands for reductions of wages and increases of 
hours. Thus, at one of the supreme crises of their history, the 
German workmen were handed over bankrupt both individually 
and corporatively to the tender mercies of the capitalists. 

By their failure to grapple with the situation created by the 
fall of the mark the German Socialist leaders incurred both a 
positive and a negative loss. On the one hand they forfeited 
much of their old following, and on the other they missed an 
unparalleled opportunity of winning adherents among sections of 
the population which had hitherto been hostile to them. Large 
numbers of artisans deserted their ranks to join those of the 
Communists, who, uncompromised by participation in Govern- 
ments, had alone openly exposed the trickery of the industrialists 
and the various official financial scandals. The ground lost by the 
Socialists in this direction was, however, of trifling extent in com- 
parison with what they might have gained in others if from the 
outset they had made themselves alert and vigorous champions 
of the victims of depreciation. With the exception of the Com- 
munists and themselves, every party was more or less under 
the influence of inflation profiteers and therefore hampered in its 
action. The other parties were also completely hypnotised by the 
Nationalistic cry that the Allies alone were to blame for all priva- 
tions and sufferings in Germany. If the Socialists had grappled 
boldly with the depreciation problem, patiently expounded its 
true character, and clamorously insisted on redress of the injustice 
that was being done, they would have earned the gratitude and 
support of hundreds of thousands who in the past had always 
regarded them as enemies. The rentiers and pensioners, the 
professors, doctors, lawyers, literary men and artists, who bore 
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the first brunt of the depreciation, would have rallied in masses 
to any party which boldly proclaimed and lucidly explained that 
they were being pauperised not to placate a conquering enemy, 
but to pay taxes for and fill the pockets of their more prosperous 
fellow-countrymen. But the Socialist leaders themselves did not 
understand this, and so could not explain it to others. And by 
their failure to do so they lost the only chance they are ever likely 
to have of gaining a firm footing among the great middle classes 
of Germany. 
E. H. Witcox. 
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THE FREE SEAS IN PEACE 


THE RUM-RUNNING CONVENTION WITH THE UNITED STATES 


TuE trouble with the United States over the application of the 
Volstead Act to British ships has been happily settled ; but there 
are a few points in the Convention which require elucidation. 
Pondering our agreement to an extension of American jurisdiction 
to such a distance from the coast as the suspected ship can run 
in one hour, I feel like the curate who assured his bishop that 
there were thirteen reasons why a certain ceremony should not 
have been approved by Convocation, and received for answer: 
“My son, there are eighty-seven reasons why it was approved.’ 
So I am sure I could find thirteen reasons why so vague a limit 
should not have been adopted: as that it is not clear whether 
the ‘hour’s run’ is to be calculated by the ship’s advertised 
speed or by her performance over the measured mile, whether 
it will vary according to the weather prevailing on the day she is 
boarded, a calm sea and a following wind, a raging head wind, or 
a fog in which she is going dead slow. But these and all other 
reasons must have been carefully considered by our negotiators, 
and the balance of convenience has been found to be in favour of 
vagueness. I leave it, therefore, uncriticised. Apparently the 
new jurisdiction extends only to the suspected vessel, and not to 
suspected persons on board until they are within the three-mile 
limit. But I am specially concerned with the fact that the 
dispute is ended, and with the causes which led to it. 

In the public mind the dispute has been enveloped in a cloud 
of misunderstanding, probably owing to lack of sympathy with 
Prohibition itself, and to the tales which travellers bring back 
from America as to the wholesale disregard of the law. The 
discreditable nature of ‘rum-running’ and the fact that all 
steamers carry liquor in their ordinary stores have not been kept 
distinct ; and because of the haze which envelops the law of the 
sea, three questions, each governed by different principles, have 
been confused : the application of the Act to ships (a) in American 
harbours, (b) in the territorial waters, and (c) on the high sea. 
But the principal point of interest is this: How comes it that the 
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two English-speaking seafaring nations, whose common law 
springs from the same roots, should differ as to the law of the sea 
in time of peace? That, one being belligerent and the other 
neutral, there should be differences between them as to the law 
of the sea in time of war as acute as those which trouble our 
relations with Continental nations, is understandable; for the 
United Colonies considered that the First Armed Neutrality, of 
1780, was specially devised for their benefit, and the earliest 
policy of the United States sought to make American ships free 
carriers for all belligerents, a policy which led both to the War of 
1812 and to our disagreement during the period of American 
neutrality in the late war. But the principles which govern ships 
at sea in time of peace are not cumbered with so vexed a question ; 
and there ought not to be any very great difficulty in enunciating 
them. Yet this is not the first time we have quarrelled over them. 
In August 1886 British schooners engaged in pelagic sealing in 
the Behring Sea, sixty miles from the coast, were seized by 
American revenue cutters, condemned by the District Court of 
Sitka in Alaska for breach of an American statute, and the masters 
sentenced to fine and imprisonment. Long and angry correspond- 
ence followed, and the dispute was not settled till the arbitration 
tribunal gave its award in August 1893. The question was 
complicated by the American claim to property in the seals, 
whose breeding grounds were on the Pribyloff Islands, when they 
went on their annual migrations far down into the Pacific. But 
although the circumstances of that quarrel differed so widely from 
the dispute of to-day, and although the recent negotiations have 
been conducted in a very different spirit, the legal question 
involved in the two disputes was identical : how far the laws of 
any country may be extended to, and, if necessary, enforced upon, 
the high sea against foreign ships and the persons on board. 

It was my privilege during the War to write many articles in 
this Review dealing with questions affecting the free seas in war. 
I propose now to deal with the salient aspects of the cognate 
subject, the free seas in peace. 


The law is in a singularly confused condition. There are 
conflicting currents of opinion, which, like the currents in the 
sea itself, when they cross, throw up waves of dispute, and inter- 
national agreement has done little to pour oil on the troubled 
waters. 

The seaward limits of the realm naturally first claim attention, 
for its safety is involved in their recognition. In the indented 
coast of Britain there are many wide expanses of water on which 
the great ships of all nations freely come and go ; and the question 
is inevitable, Is this navigation as of right? It is to be noted 
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that the distance between St. Gowan’s Head and Hartland Point, 


which embrace the Bristol Channel, is some forty geographical 
miles ; between the Mull of Kintyre and Corsewall Point it is 
twenty-eight miles ; and between Duncansby Head and Rattray 
Point it is over seventy miles. The law has established a guiding 
principle for determining whether the waters between these 
headlands are part of the realm, known as the intra fauces 
doctrine: where the waters are within ‘headlands that shoot 
beyond so as to make what are called [the King’s] chambers,’ they 
are part of the realm. From which this important consequence 
follows: the law of the land applies to them in its entirety and auto- 
matically. Therefore a murder by foreigners on board a foreign 
ship in the Bristol Channel, some distance from the mouth of the 
Severn, was held triable at the Glamorgan Assizes. Cockburn, C.]J., 
held that ‘the whole of this inland sea between the counties 
of Somerset and Glamorgan is to be considered as within the 
counties by the shores of which its several parts are respectively 
bounded.’ From this we may conclude that the Firth of Clyde 
is within the realm: that Moray Firth and Dornoch Firth are 
also within the realm, while the remainder of the broad expanse 
of water on the north-east coast of Scotland is included in the 
North Sea. So Lord Blackburn held that Conception Bay, 
nearly twenty miles wide, between Split Point and Cape St. 
Francis, is part of the territory of Newfoundland. 

Foreign ships when they enter these dominion waters are 
subject to the law of the land. But, in regard to discipline 
as it affects both crew and passengers, they also carry with them, 
by established usage, the law of the flag. Hence a possible 
conflict between the two laws, which comes specially into pro- 
minence in harbour, when the vessel is at her moorings. The 
law of the flag, for example, may warrant the punishment of a 
sailor in a way which the law of the port does not approve, and 
when it tends to disturb the tranquillity of the port, the law of 
the flag must yield its ordinary supremacy on board. It is un- 
necessary to dwell on the niceties of the conflict between the two 
laws, because in this American dispute the simpler proposition 
holds good. When a British ship enters an American harbour 
it comes within the application of the Volstead Act. But with 
regard to ship’s stores, if they are put under seal with the recog- 
nised formalities, then the question is whether in such circum- 
stances the liquor is ‘transported’ or ‘imported’ within the 
meaning of the Act, or whether the custom of nations is not now 
so well established that the seals may be allowed to remain intact. 
The American view upon this point—that the Act overrode the 
ancient custom of the sea—was difficult to understand ; but it 
was upheld by the Supreme Court. 
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Beyond the waters of the realm lies the high sea, as to which 
the law of England is clear. It ‘ knows but of one territory— 
that which is in the body of a county. All beyond it is high sea, 
which is out of the province of the English law as applicable 
to the shore, and to which that law cannot be extended except 
by legislation.’ But there is a belt of the high sea surrounding 
the territory of every country to which certain special principles 
are applicable, to which the unfortunate name of ‘ territorial 
waters’ has been given—unfortunate because it is misleading, 
and suggests that they are part of the territory of the country 
whose shores they wash, whereas they are part of the high sea, 
in which and over which that country is privileged to exercise 
certain limited rights. It may legislate for it, but it is not to be 
assumed that it has legislated. For example, if betting were 
declared illegal in England, the statute would not apply, even to 
persons on an English ship, in the territorial waters unless it were 
expressly so provided. This rule was laid down in the Franconia 
Case. The master of a German steamer, the Franconia, owing 
to negligent navigation, ran down the Strathclyde within three 
miles of the English coast, and one of the passengers was drowned. 
He was held not guilty of manslaughter, because the English 
criminal law had never been extended to the territorial waters. 

The prohibition of the 18th Amendment against the trans- 
portation, importation, and exportation of intoxicating liquor 
applies to ‘ all territory subject to the jurisdiction ’ of the United 
States. The Supreme Court held that the territorial waters 
come within that description, and therefore that foreign ships 
in those waters are affected by the prohibition. 

The serious nature of this part of the decision has, I think, 
been overlooked. ‘ Territory ’ in its normal sense refers to land ; 
it is synonymous with ‘realm,’ and therefore it includes the 
waters of the realm—harbours and landlocked waters. But the 
Supreme Court held that it also includes the territorial waters.* 
We are therefore confronted with a conflict between the juris- 
prudence of England and America. 

The Convention has regrettably adopted the American prin- 
ciple: with this result, that if a British ship sailing from Nassau 
to Halifax approaches within three miles of the American coast, 
all liquor on board is to be put under seal. 

I now revert to the English view of the law as to the territorial 


1 A sentence at the end of the judgment makes me doubt, however, whether 
the Court intended to give the words so wide a construction: ‘ Being sea stores 
does not make them liquors any the less; nor does it change the incidents of 
their use as beverages. But it is of importance that they are carried through the 
territorial waters of the United States and brought into its ports and harbours. This 
is prohibited transportation and importation in the sense of the Amendment 
and the Act.’ 
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waters. Sir Alexander Cockburn, in the case above referred to, 
laid down this principle: International law does not recognise a 
universal three-mile limit for all purposes ; but it does recognise 
the right of every State to claim jurisdiction in specific cases 
over a belt of waters contiguous to its coasts. So long as the 


claim is reasonable in extent, the law does not limit this belt to. 


three miles; but it has been the common, though by no means 
universal, practice to adopt that distance, either in. specific 
legislations or in conventions. 

Immediately after the judgment in the Franconia Case was 
given the ‘ Territorial Waters Act, 1878,’ was passed, by which 
it is commonly supposed that the three-mile limit was established 
for England and the dominions. It asserted that the rightful 
jurisdiction of the Crown extends, and always has extended, over 
the open seas adjacent to the coasts of the dominions ‘ to such 
distance as is necessary for their defence and security.’ It then 
enacted that the criminal law should extend to all persons within 
one marine league from low-water mark ; but that where an offence 
is committed by a foreigner (even on board a British ship) no 


proceedings should be instituted except on a Secretary of State’s _ 


certificate ‘ that the institution of such proceedings in his opinion 
is expedient.’ Foreigners within the dominions are subject to the 
criminal and other law of the realm, and there is no power in a 
Secretary of State to exempt anyone from prosecution. This 
provision, while it is undoubtedly a wise limitation on the juris- 
diction which is assumed on part of the high sea ad hoc the 
criminal law, demolishes the idea that the territorial waters are 
part of the realm. They are distinct from the waters of the 
‘realm, and the belt lies between them and the open sea. 

Before introducing so large an extension of high-sea jurisdic- 
tion in the Convention it was necessary to save the principle of 
the territorial waters, and the two Powers declared their intention 
to uphold the ‘ three-mile limit.’ But, following the imperfect 
definition of the Act of 1878, the limit was taken as being simply 
measured from low-water mark. This ignores the waters of the 
realm. In the Bristol Channel the limit is not to be measured 
from low-water mark on either shore, but must be taken from a 
line drawn between the containing headlands. 

With regard to the observance of the rights and obligations 
of neutrality within the three-mile limit and the exclusive rights 
of fishing, it is sufficient here to say that Sir Alexander Cockburn 
was of opinion that, whether by treaty or express legislation, the 
rights and duties in question had been established. 

And now, crossing the limit, I come to the high sea pure and 
simple, the ‘ highway of the nations,’ on which, by the second of 
his ‘ Fourteen Points,’ President Wilson desired that there should 
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be ‘absolute freedom of navigation outside territorial waters, 
alike in peace and in war,’ a desire which we did not share. 
The lawyer-landsman talks glibly about ‘the limit’; would 
have you believe that its definition is clear alike in practice as in 
theory, even though, according to the Act, it follows perplexingly 
all the minor sinuosities of the coast; that the moment of 
crossing it is as clearly known as when you pass from the well- 
marked contact between muddy river waters and the open sea ; 
that it is all as simple as ‘ crossing the Line.’ But the fisherman, 
even in fair weather, with the fall of the land and the immemorial 
beacons to guide him, knows how difficult the task is of keeping 
the right side of this line; but in foul he expresses strong views 
on the subject. For his benefit, however, the fishery limits are 
set in straight lines from headland to headland. But there are 
others who take a very practical view of a fixed ‘ three-mile 
limit.’ The waters beyond are the high sea, and within its 
‘freedom.’ For the law-breaker, therefore, the limit points to 
the high sea as ‘ No Man’s Water,’ whence, if he reaches it in safety, 
he may defy pursuit ; and for the smuggler, he has but to lie 
off the limit and, under cover of darkness, load his cargo of spirits 
into small shore boats, and bid defiance to the myrmidons of 
the Customs. The fixed limit has apparently created a happy 
sailing ground of safety from the law. It is not surprising that 
the law should have devised definite remedies, ‘the law’ here 
signifying those principles which a State may invoke in self- 
defence, and which other States, when their subjects are concerned, 
recognise as reasonable. In the case of the escaping law-breaker 
the remedy is ‘hot pursuit,’ by which a middle way has been 
found between a violation of the freedom of the sea and un- 
limited protection of the offended State. Here are two concrete 
examples. A cruiser receives information from the coastguard 
that a foreign ship, described with particularity, has been raiding 
the fisheries. The ship may be seized in the open sea if the 
cruiser start immediately hotly in pursuit. But if the information 
were only that ‘ some foreign ships ’ had been raiding, the seizure 
of a ship pursued at random could not be justified, even if it were 
proved that she had in fact been raiding. The converse case is 
that of a ship lying off the coast beyond the three-mile limit— 
‘hovering at sea ’—with intent to commit a breach of the law. 
Contemplated breaches of the Customs Law have long been 
dealt with by what are known as ‘ Hovering Acts,’ under which 
the offence of ‘ hovering ’ has never been limited to three miles 
from the shore, the gist of the offence being that it is committed 
beyond that distance. Even in the case of foreign ships the 
English law has been applied to them when ‘found within 
four leagues of the coast between the North Foreland and Beachy 
VoL. XCV—No. 567 3E 








Head, or within eight leagues of any other part of the coast’; 
and the principle has been approved by the American courts, 
because of ‘the right given to our own revenue cutters to visit 
vessels four leagues from our coasts.’ Sir Alexander Cockburn 
laid down the doctrine that, irrespective of the three-mile limit, 
a State has the right ‘to take all necessary measures for the 
protection of its territory and rights and the prevention of any 
breach of its revenue laws.’ 

Closely allied to this question is the ‘law of small boats.’ 
Where an offence is committed in the territorial waters, or in 
exclusive fishery limits, by small boats acting in concert with a 
vessel which they have made their base, the vessel herself is held 
to be constructively within the limits, and therefore guilty of 
having committed the offence ; and if the law in question autho- 
rises seizure, she may be seized, although while superintending 
the operations she was lying some miles out to sea. 

The Convention provides that if liquor is transferred from one 
boat to another, then the distance expressed by an hour’s run 
from the coast is to be determined by the speed of the second 
boat. For dealing with transfers to a fast launch this is logical ; 
but it cuts both ways. The smuggler is a man of infinite ingenuity, 
and we may well suppose this. A twenty-five-knot ship, twenty- 
six miles from the coast, transfers her cargo to a barge whose 
speed'is three miles. Seizure outside the three-mile limit would 
only be warranted if the Convention has not superseded the ‘ law 
of small boats,’ as to which I am by no means clear. Otherwise 
when the barge is four miles from the coast she might be taken 
in tow by an electric launch, whose speed exceeds that of the 
revenue ships, and run to the shore. 

It is clear that revenue laws were referred to by Sir Alexander 
Cockburn in order to illustrate, and not to limit, the right which 
his proposition defines ; and we may legitimately ask whether 
there are any other rights which may be similarly protected. 
Take the law of quarantine, by which the people are defended 
from invasion by epidemic diseases brought from foreign ports. 
The modern law is scientific, and measures once deemed essential 
have long been superseded. But under the old laws the master 
of a vessel ‘ liable to the performance of quarantine ’ was required 
to hoist a signal at the main-topmast head by day and by night 
on meeting any other vessel at sea, or when she was within two 
leagues of the coast. Parliament clearly has a right to prohibit 
foreign ships entering British ports without complying with 
British law. Yet even so the law did profess to legislate for 
foreign ships of a limited class on the high sea. But this cannot 
be the last word on this difficult subject. Cases may be imagined 
affecting the health of the people which would require the full 
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application of Cockburn’s principle. Suppose a vessel coming 
from a port infected with some virulent disease, the microbe 
known by science to be liable to be breeze-borne for many miles. 
It can hardly be contended that such a vessel, lying off the coast 
at four or-five miles, might not be ordered away to sea, and if 
she refused might not be dealt with with the utmost rigour of 
the law. And so at last we come to the Volstead Act. For the 
Prohibitionist the love of liquor is the root of all evil, alcoholism 
a virulent disease with which the whole world is infected, the 
microbe ship-borne by every route known to sailors. To stamp 
out the disease is the new crusade; the ardent votaries of 
Prohibition hope, by violent exhortation to the world at large, 
to add force to their example. Frankly, the world is not in 
sympathy with the creed as they preach it ; admitting the evil 
of excess, it dislikes the excessive remedy, and would prefer 
a more rigid adherence to the time-honoured maxim that each 
nation should mind its own business: an adherence, too, to time- 
honoured customs of the sea. Hence the dispute. Hence also 
the great wisdom and precaution with which the American 
Government entered upon it. Discarding the violent methods 
of Mr. Blaine, the protector of the migratory fur seal, it did not 
claim a right to apply the hovering principle to aid the enforce- 
ment of its prohibition law at sea, but sought only to obtain by 
agreement a remedy analogous to it. Hence also the discretion 
with which our own Government helped to solve the difficulty. 
I take it that the British view was that it could not admit the 
application of the hovering principle as of right. Granted the 
soundness of Cockburn’s principle, it was not prepared to put 
the prohibition of alcoholic liquor on the same plane as the 
protection of the Customs revenue. But the strenuous belief of 
the American Government that Prohibition is necessary to the 
country’s salvation was recognised, and the experiment of the 
Act watched with friendly interest. Yet there is something 
analogous between ‘ rum-running’ and the attempted breaches 
of the law with which the Hovering Acts deal, and in both cases 
the three-mile limit afforded insufficient protection. The British 
Government has, therefore, also as an experiment, agreed to an 
extension of jurisdiction seaward ad hoc the Volstead Act. 

But the study of the subject which the settlement has necessi- 
tated has demonstrated clearly that the question of high-sea 
jurisdiction, and specially in the territorial waters, stands in need 
of a thorough overhaul: nationally, in order to arrive at a more 
practical demarcation of our own belt of waters ; and internation- 
ally, so that actual agreement may take the place of a pretended 
agreement which is non-existent. 

F. T. PiGGortt. 
3E2 
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WIRELESS 


It would be interesting to have the list of the English people 
who have made the pilgrimage to Saintes-Maries-sur-Mer within 
the last fifty years. Every day the trains which during the winter 
months carry an ever increasing proportion of the British race 
to the shores of the Mediterranean pause at Avignon, and a few 
travellers (chiefly of academic lineage) descend there, and spend 
a week or less in the province, wailing over the ravages of the 
Revolution and the yet more destructive spirit of modern French 
restoration. But it has yet to be observed that they make use 
either of the road, or of the more recent railway that goes from 
Arles across the Carmargue to the village which all the evidences 
of tradition, of topography, of hydrography, and of documents 
which erudition has unearthed and collected, point to as the place 
where the Church of France had its birth. For, about forty years 
after the birth of Christ, there landed, with other refugees, on this 
desert shore, the family of Bethany, fleeing from the persecution 
in Judea to which the first Apostles had already fallen victims, 
The party included Mary the mother of James-the-Less, Mary the 
mother of the Apostles James and John, Lazarus and Martha, 
Maximin and Mary Magdalen. In his book Les Villes Mortes du 
Golfe de Lyon, published in 1910 and crowned by the Academy, 
M. Charles Lenthéric, Inspector-General of Bridges and Roads, 
discusses all the pros and cons of the story, and is an enthusiastic 
convert to its truth. 

None of the Bethany group were young. It must have been 
imperative with them that they should bear witness, as soon and 
as exhaustively as possible, to all that they had experienced. 
Lazarus went immediately to Marseilles, and Martha to Tarascon, 
where her tomb in the church bearing her name is shown, 
and where her characteristic energy has left the legend of her 
subjugation of the dragon that gives its designation to the town. 
Maximin’s bones lie in the crypt of the church of the village of 
St. Maximin, near Aix-en-Provence, and in a splendid modern 
shrine over the high altar there is the skull of the Magdalen, 
‘ créature privilégée,’ as M. Lenthéric calls her, who, as he tells 
us, died ‘au desert de la Sainte-Baume au milieu de l’extase de 
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son amour purifié.’ Only the two other and elder Maries remained 
where they had landed on this shore, which (to translate) 


they found without doubt in harmony with the sadness which filled their 
souls ; it is there they lived, poor and unknown, absorbed in the memory 
of the great events in which thev had taken part ; it is there, at last, that 
they expired ; and to their tomb, at long intervals, the rare Christian makes 


pilgrimage. 


It has to be confessed that M. Lenthéric engages in no effort 
to increase the number of these pilgrims. After a lurid picture of 


the despairing monotony of the vast plain of the Carmargue and 
the tedious journey across it, he says of Saintes-Maries itself : 


To-day the village is a veritable wilderness ; misery and sadness brood 
over the unhappy place ; it is the least frequented spot in all the world, and 
were it not for the invincible attraction of its traditions one would say that 
it deserved the indignity of its desolation. Les Saintes, as it is vulgarly 
called, is nothing but a disorderly agglomeration of wretched houses and 
cabins pitiable to behold. There are neither trees nor gardens, streets nor 

; there is no market-place and no harbour. There is nothing but 
a church which looks like a fort battered by time. But what a memorable 


church ! 


A streak of perversity in the blood made of these words a 
picture which allured; and, accompanied by a half-unwilling 
companion, I set out one January day for Arles, the first stage 
of the journey. 

Between Arles and the sea, to left and to right, and divided 
from each other by the main branch of the Rhone, lie two extra- 
ordinary tracts of country, and that to the south-west is the 
Carmargue, the triangular plain which forms the modern delta 
ofthe river. M. Lenthéric deals with it exhaustively, geologically, 
geographically, and historically, and it was, therefore, with 
instructed anticipation that we took our seats by the window of 
the little train standing in the little station in the environs of 
Arles, and prepared for the slow, endless journey across it. 
Agriculture in France is not the Cinderella of the industries that 
it is in England, and it is to enable the farms in this sandy area 
to market their produce that this railway exists, and the train 
itself was a practical affair, consisting of covered vans, two 
carriages with wooden seats, and a small first-class apartment, 
which had all the air of non-usage. Our own choice of the wooden 
seats was certainly justified, for three fellow-travellers poured out 
unceasingly all the way to Les Saintes a stream of resonant 
Provengal. 

But if their language was ‘in the picture,’ their clothes were 
exasperatingly ‘ out of it.’ The good, dark grey overcoat of the 
man had a velvet collar, and the two women (one of whom was 
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clearly of gipsy origin) were dressed in black, with large hats 
and hair disposed on their cheeks in the approved mode. 

‘ They could not be more respectably clad if they were going 
to a funeral,’ I muttered discontentedly. 

‘Perhaps they are.’ I had a laconic companion. 


We rattled away from Arles into a land which was flat, 
certainly, but in other respects neither this nor that. It did not 
differ materially from the country to the north of Arles, except 
that there was an entire absence of olive groves. But, after we 
had passed the first minute station, there began to be realisation 
of what the Carmargue really was, and when a second hour began 
to wane, and a seventh station house had been passed, realisation 
was complete. Only the French, with whom cultivation is a 
religion, could have planted this desert with vines and obtained 
crops of hay from it. Livelihood was being wrested from this 
sandy waste, and the impression obtained that the struggle, if 
sleepless, was yet one that left a balance on the right side of the 
ledger. This was not the land of the small holder. There were 
great tracks with no dwelling visible, but then there stood out 
suddenly the red roof of a substantial farm-house with that blind 
look all French houses have, with great barns and buildings and 
dark-coloured ricks grouped round it, and with a sandy road 
straight as an arrow to the cement hut by the railway line. That 
was a recurring picture, but there were others too: of mules 
drawing a light plough between the rows of vines ; of the largest 
white horse ever seen, a thing all arched curves, pulling a chain- 
harrow, and looking monumental in the colourless solitude ; of 
another outstanding monument in what must have been the very 
centre of the delta—the tiniest white chateau of an enormous 
dignity, with groves sweeping in a semicircle to right and left of 
it; and then, towards the end of the journey, an irregularly 
planted double circle of ilex trees, mysteriously hiding a habita- 
tion, and making a black oasis with the glimpse of a lagoon behind 
it. For there were lagoons. And they increased in number and 
in size as we crept onwards and as cultivation grew sparser, and 
until, eastwards of the railway at all events, there was nothing but 
sand covered with brown stumps of box and stunted reed, and with 
glimpses of black cattle browsing. These were, of course, the bulls 
bred in the Carmargue for the bull-fights to which Roman amphi- 
theatres at Arles and Nimes are now dedicated. It was certainly 
monotonous enough. M. Lenthéric had not erred. And one 
began to think a little ruefully of the tedium of the return journey. 

But even the Carmargue comes to an end. Lagoons and sand 
to right, lagoons and sand to left, then, with a sudden curve of 
the rail track, the sight of a great building standing out against 
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the sky and a huddle of roofs at its foot. But all that was out of 
the right-hand window only ; instinct drew one’s eyes to the left- 
hand window. 

‘ Wireless ! ’ 

The exclamation remained unadorned, and in the next minute 
we were free of the train, were standing with confused emotions 
facing the dune where the two towering iron skeletons had been 
erected, and were listening to a roar that had something singularly 
sinister in it. 

‘The sea!’ There was a heaving line of surf visible. 

But our time was limited. In an hour the train would start on 
its return journey, and what we had come all the way to behold 
was one of the most wondrous churches in the world. That it 
looked more like a fort than a church we knew. We knew that 
we should find windowless walls crowned with battlements and 
machicoulis, and that there was a great well in the centre of 
the nave. We knew that beneath the platform of the high altar 
was a gruesome crypt chapel where were the bones of Sara, the 
coloured servant of the Maries and the patron saint of gipsies in all 
lands. And we knew that the bones of the Maries themselves 
were in a casket over a third altar, in an aerial chapel carried on 
the pillars of the sanctuary, and to which we should have to 
climb—we could see the chapel perched high on the east end of 
the roof as we approached across the pavé, murmuring to one 
another that really it didn’t look such a God-forsaken spot after 
all. Here was a piazza with a few tiny trees and little houses with 
gay red roofs, and quite recently washed walls, and painted 
shutters ; but a woman with a shawl over her head came out of 
one of them, looked at us inimically out of the corners of black 
eyes, drew the shawl closer and scurried round a corner. We felt 
suddenly chilled in spirit, and as we neared the blank walls of the 
church, with its row of flattened buttresses rising sheer from the 
sandy gravel, we realised that they were not welcoming walls. 
And the shabby door we eventually found on the south side 
wasn’t welcoming either, for its latch was broken and difficult 
and it only opened with a creaking groan sufficiently wide to 
admit of a squeezed entry. 

The lofty, strait nave was very dark. There was a window 
over the west door, but the other window over the high altar was 
too minute for efficacy. When our eyes became used to the 
gloom, we saw that a roughly made wooden gallery ran round the 
north, west, and south walls about half-way up, and that it was 
painted a dull grey and was hung with myriads of votive offerings, 
all taking the one form of the crudest pictures in the cheapest 
frames ; they hung in crowded rows jostling one another. How 
poor and how dirty it all was! Beneath the gallery, between the 
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flat buttresses, were altars with furnishings which made one’s 
heart ache for human nature as it betrays itself. On one altar 
step a piece of torn and filthy matting transported the imagina- 
tion swiftly to the exquisitely cared-for home at Bethany ; yet— 
yet we know that the Guest there left no record of words of praise 
for good housewifery. . 

Impressions came slowly in the gloom. Two flights of steps, 
to right and left, led up to the platform on which the high altar 
stood, and between them was a low arch with blackness beyond 
it, to which some steps led down. In the middle of the nave 
was a wide, low table, covered with crushed and stained black 
linen. We were just beginning to realise, all about us, black 
hangings with devices of yellow braid, when a deep boom above 
our heads made us start, and in the same instant there was the 
loud clanging of a key uncomfortably doing its work in a rusty 
lock, the west door was flung open and a short, stout priest and 
four clattering boys precipitated themselves into the church, 
The boys raced down the nave and up the altar steps, disappeared, 
and reappeared in cassocks and surplices, and, chattering shrilly, 
proceeded to the business of lighting the altar candles. The 
priest meanwhile was busying himself stolidly around the black 
table in the nave, and with a second boom overhead we became 
aware that there was to be a funeral, and that this low platform, 
obviously put there for the coffin, was concealing the famous 
well. 

How disconcerted we were! We both knew that in our lives 
another opportunity to visit Saintes-Maries might not occur— 
and we were to be baulked of what we had come all this way to 
see. Circumstances had contrived to ‘ put us in the wrong,’ 
and geniality was hardly to be expected from the stubby priest. 
Picture an English rector making preparations in his village 
church for the burial of one of his flock, and intercepted by the 
curiosity of tourists. The Englishman might have expressed 
himself; the Frenchman took the effective line of leaving all 
he thought to be inferred. But, after all, his assiduity over his 
task need not have had so pointed an air—even the English some- 
times know how to behave. 

He flung himself presently up the stairs to the altar and into a 
vestry, and galloped back enveloped in a black cope, and with the 
four boys and their shrill chatter galloping in front of him. The 
boys squeezed through the broken-hinged south door, and it 
banged behind them. Their bad manners left their pastor 
unmoved, and he reopened and squeezed after them ; we watched 
breathlessly, but he did it, cope and all. There was a third 
boom of the bell overhead, and then profound silence once more 
—priest and boys now on their way to carry out that beautiful 
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custom of the Roman Church which sends its officers to fetch the 
Dead from their earthly home. 

We looked at one another ruefully, and the more vulgar of the 
two said: ‘ The village is minute, but they can hardly. be back 
under five minutes. Let us, at all events, make an attempt on 
the crypt.” So we went hurriedly down the steps to the arch and 
under it into the darkness. One of us smoked, and remembered 
a match-box, and the match revealed that we were in a cement 
tunnel, the cement blackened and the whole thing gross. We 
crept forward by the light of a second match, and at the end of the 
’ tunnel was a bare stone altar, and to one side of it, on a stone slab, 
a large reliquary which contained, no doubt, the bones of Sara. 
The match went out. We turned back towards the twilit arch. 
Would it ever happen that we should return here in the May of 
some year to come, to see this altar lighted and illuminating the 
faces of kneeling gipsies, to see the gipsies crowding beyond 
the tunnel, filling the huge nave, packing the wooden galleries, 
while from the roof chapel, on ropes made of flowers, were lowered 
the reliquaries which contained the bones of the Holy Maries 
themselves ? To climb to the chapel and see the reliquaries now 
was, even if taste could have been violated, an impossibility. 
The stairway to it was behind locked doors, and the sacristan was 
up there on the roof tolling the deep-toned bell. We gained the 
light and the air again owning to defeat. 

A charming alley faced us. Teetotal Street, St. Ives, of a late 
afternoon, and with an east wind blowing, is one of the beautiful 
smaller streets of the world; and there are other streets of 
memory: and now this alley in Les Saintes is added to them. 
We had been taught that we should find the French version of an 
Irish village at its worst, but here was a pavé in perfect repair, 
and not a single heap of garbage from end to end of it, while gaily 
coloured shutters lay against or projected from cream-coloured 
walls under low red roofs, and the perspective ended in the gleam 
of a lagoon. For, while the sea was insistent on the ear, it was 
out of sight, while the lagoons were not ; their uncertain margins 
could be glimpsed here and there. 

But when we reached the end of the alley, M. Lenthéric, after 
all, prevailed, for here was something horrible: here was the 
cemetery, to take its place for evermore among nightmares, 
The noxious-looking sand, strewn with tamarisk bushes, sloped 
upwards to the stone barrier of a dyke, and one of the walls of the 
cemetery was contiguous with it, and huddled together on the 
sand within the battered iron gateway were French memorials 
(at all times shocking to English taste) in their most pitiable form. 
Leaning impudently was one dwarf ilex tree, dying imperviously 
while the waves reiterated their thumping moan. 
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It was a sunless day, and the Mediterranean Sea, viewed from 
the dyke of Saintes-Maries, was neither the blue lake of school- 
room imagination, nor the racing, purging ocean of Norther 
latitudes. It was of a foul yellow, heaving viciously and result- 
lessly, for it neither withdrew along the belt of pallid sand with 
a cool swish, nor lashed it in conquest. Was it, perhaps, on a day 
such as this that the elderly emigrants from Palestine were landed 
on this unhealthy strand? If their spirits did not shrink within 
them it could only be because they had reached that limit of 
endurance where nothing matters. As we stood on the dyke 
with our backs to the sea there lay before us an infinity of flatness, 
an immensity of vacuousness, limpid, sombre, without visible 
horizon. It made one realise why mountains have been worshipped. 
It made the heart ache for the exiles gazing hopelessly nineteen 
centuries ago. And then came the practical reminder that 
sensitiveness to landscape is a modern disease. Very likely the 
party was only filled with pure thanksgiving to have reached 
terra firma at last. The details and the emotions of that vanished 
hour were not to be recaptured. 

We did not re-enter the alley to the church, for we feared 
that we might encounter the funeral procession. We took a 
detour to the right, and so realised Saintes-Maries to be, after 
all, a place not only of the dead, but of the living. For here 
were workmen employed in re-roofing a house; here was the 
little Palais de Justice, with a tower and a clock; here, round a 
corner where grappling irons and fishing nets were piled, a child 
of four years came hurtling—a French child, all charm, in a faded 
red pinafore ; here there walked entwined two maidens of the 
South in striped skirts, and when he had passed them by, a 
young man, wheeling a bicycle, and with a gun slung over his 
shoulder, turned his head. Life was here. And as we neared the 
station we noticed that two or three villas had been recently 
erected, and were doubtless occupied by the families of the 
wireless operators. 

The wireless! From the station platform we gazed at it 
dumbly. It was impossible to arrange one’s thoughts about it, 
to find thoughts that would not be, after all, trite. For too 
obvious was the contrast between the physical difficulties which 
attended the broadcasting of the Greatest Story in the world 
nineteen centuries ago from this very spot, and the magic ease 
with which these skeleton towers were distributing tidings of 
pathetic fatuousness. What will be the computation of wireless 
nineteen centuries hence? Will pilgrimages be made to the 
sites of wireless stations ? One should not utter these common- 
places which are such riddles. 

The sky was of a pure cobalt, with little floating clouds of 
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deeper blue, heralding the twilight, which came suddenly, and 

swiftly as we creaked our way among the lagoons. One 
small, rosy cloud hung suspended, and deepened to flame colour 
in the intensified blackness which finally blotted it out. There 
was one light twinkling on the plain far away, and that presently 
had gone too. 

Monotonously, one after another, the cement station houses 
were reached and left behind again. We were obviously taking 
cargo on board all along the line, and when we reached Arles 
in the pouring rain, we stood for a few moments to watch the 
unloading from the roomy vans of the baskets and cases which 
contained the produce of the Carmargue. 

Why is efficiency uninteresting, and perfection a thing without 
a soul ? 

Susan Hicks BEAcu. 
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THE VOICE OF THE FLAME 


THERE is a voice, a spirit of unrest, 

That like a conscience ever murmurs low, 

Deep in the heart. The seasons come and go 
Hot with desire, the soul’s eternal quest 

Urges us on from shore to frantic shore : 

From lovers’ arms, from wealth and fame, we fly 
Till on the bed where we are laid to die 


It whispers mocking, ‘ There is something more.’ 


Lead on, thou restless shade; we follow yet 
Through death and life, thy weary votaries, 
Sworn by the symbol of the undying fire ; 
Lead on till all our company be met 

By that far dwelling of the XA’PITES, 


The gracious Spirits of Fulfilled Desire. 


G. H. Bonner. 


The Editor of Tut NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake to 
return unaccepted MSS. 








